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SEAMANSHIP AND A 
NATION OF MARINERS. 


Eee the far-off time when Jacques Cartier sailed 
his brave little boat out of grey old St. Malo 
harbor to find the thousand-mile St. Lawrence on 
the other side of the world, the men of Brittany have 
always been sailors. The quickest of the little feet 
in sabots are always set apart to seek the sea... . 
and the fairest of the little faces under the wide lace 
caps always grow up to wait for them. 


Today, you'll find the French sailor in the steam- 
ing harbors of Indo-China—and round by Madagascar 
—you'll find him in blue Tahiti and lazy Martinique 
—in Algiers and Tunis, in the street of the mosque— 
you ll see him in New York and Shanghai, in Tokio 
and Marseilles—wherever the French flag flies over 
a French colony or a French ship. 


The Compagnie Generale Transatlantique (French 
Line) alone has a hundred and ten ships on the seven 
seas, with thousands of these sturdy French seamen 
manning them. And in the great ship yard at St. 
Nazaire in Brittany, more ships are being born every 
Years aoe. 


When you go to France, sail with a French crew. 
You'll never find better sailors. They serve with the 
French Line because these boats are France afloat 
and by one of the quickest and easiest routes, reach 
the land of the Tri-color. 


Walk into France at the French Line gangplank 
in New York . . . at Havre, the port of Paris, just 
another gangplank then the boat train—and 
in three hours you're in Paris. 


drench fine _ 
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No country in the world will give you so great a 
return of interest for the time invested. Every 
quiet hour—every hour of play—spent in Switzer- 
land is an investment in happiness. 


Before you go, consult The Official Agency of the 
Swiss Federal Railroads, in New York. Full and 
accurate information on all matters regarding 
Switzerland, at your service. Individual booklets 
of practically all-resorts in Switzerland, also maps, 
guide books, transportation time tables, etc., etc. 
This service is free and gladly given to all Ameri- 
cans going abroad. Address 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


241 Fifth Avenue New York 


IN EUROPE. 


T is necessary to engage seats on 
British Imperial Airways machines, 
between London and the Continent, 
well in advance. You can book 


Travel by Atr 


between 


LONDON 
and 
PARIS 
BASLE 
ZURICH 
OSTEND 
BRUSSELS 
COLOGNE 
AMSTERDAM 
HANOVER 
BERLIN 


your air passage now at any Travel 
Agency in America. 


Every day before being put 
into service each Imperial Airway 
machine is inspected and passed by 
inspectors certified by the British 
Government Aeronautical Department. 
Nothing is left undone to secure the 
complete comfort and safety of pas- 
sengers. Apart from the usual daily 
services, the Company can also supply 
aeroplanes to clients to travel any- 
where it is reasonable and possible 
to fly. 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS 


Full particulars’ ean be obtained 
from any Travel Agent in America 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS LTD, The Air Port of London, CROYDON, ENGLAND. 
Offices arid Agencios in Principal Citter 
of Gurope ond the United Sores 


THE ONLY BRITISH AIR LINE BETWEEN LONDON AND THE CONTINENT, 
TH, 


Ns 
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Via HAVANA—PANAMA—PERU—CHILI 


Havana—Cristobal—Balboa—Callao—Mollendo—Arica— 
Iquique—Antofagasta—Valparaiso—San Antonio 


On specially built, luxuriously furnished 
ships, you journey through the Panama Canal 
down the West Coast of the world’s wonder- 
land. Interesting shore trips. A bracing 


climate adds zest to the enjoyment of this 
tourist's paradise. See the ruined cities of the 
ancient Incas. Cross the mighty Andes. See 
Buenos Aires, most beautiful city in the 
world. See Rio de Janeiro, Paris of the 
Western Hemisphere. A trip that will be a 
joyous memory as long as you live. 


Neat Sailings 


Essequibo, Aug. 13 Ebro, Sept. 10 


PACIFIC 
LINE 


. THE PACIFIC STEAM 
NAVIGATION CO. 


Sanderson & Son, Inc, 26 Broadway, 
New York, or Local Agents 


Independent Tours 
Round South America 


$585 “; 


en 


mn 
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The new de Luxe oil-burning steamer 
CONTE BIANCAMANO 
(White Count) 
Latest addition to the Italian Lloyd fleet already made famous by the wonder- 
ful liners ‘‘Conte Rosso’’ and ‘‘Conte Verde’’ (Red Count and Green Count). 
LLOYD SABAUDO, 3 State Street, New York 
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erage you start 
on your vacation 
this summer 
be Sure . 
your money Is 
~—- Safe 
against loss or theft. 
Lost or stolen cash is 
usually gone forever. 
Lost or stolen 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


(if uncountersigned or not 

exchanged for value) | 

entitle you to a full 
refund. 


In countless other ways these 
cheques serve you better than 
cash everywhere you go 


Spendable anywhere, acceptable everywhere—American Express 
Travelers Cheques have a double insurance value. Not only do 
they protect actual funds wherever carried, but they insure the 
traveler against the many worries, uncertainties and misgivings 
that all people encounter when away from home. 


At nearly 30,000 points in the United States and Canada are 
Express Offices manned by men trained to help in every way pos- 
sible those who carry American Express Travelers Cheques, ‘‘Amer- 
ican Express,’ to its travelers cheque holders, is a byword of per- 
sonal service. No vacationist need have any uncertainty about 
the helpful personal service he will find always awaiting him in an 
Express Office anywhere in the United States or in foreign lands. 


Issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100 cheques, bound in a small, 
handy wallet. Ask your banker about them. They cost 75c 
per $100. 


American 
Express 
Travelers 
Cheques 


and itineraries; or plan your cruise or tour through 
American Express Travel Department. 
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Guarding Our Forest Empire 

Modern Gladiators of Spain 

“The Shudd’ring Tenant of the Frigid Zone” 
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The Raymond-Whitcomb 


Round the World Cruise 


Sails October 10, 1925, for 


Havana, Panama, California, Hawaii, Japan, China, Philip- 
pines, New Guinea, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania, Java, 
Singapore, Ceylon, India, Egypt, the Riviera and Europe. 


Three requirements are fundamental for a successful Round the World Cruise. 


1. Avoid Japan in Winter: 

The Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise visits Japan in the lovely Chrysanthe- 
mum season—avoiding the raw, disagreeable cold of winter. 

2. Avoid India in the Hot Season: 

Raymond-Whitcomb passengers will reach India in January—the cool- 
est month of the year and the time when society is at its height. 

3. Allow an Opportunity for European Travel: 

The Raymond-Whitcomb Round the World Cruise is the only one visit- 
ing Japan and India in the proper seasons, which ends in Europe— 
giving an opportunity for European travel before returning home. 


The Cruise Ship is the newest Cunarder Carinthia—launched 1925— 
designed especially for cruises—with broad decks, 77 rooms connecting 
with private bath, hot and cold running water in each room. Squash- 
court, swimming pool and gymnasium. Rates $2,000 and up. 


For Next Winter 


Mediterranean Cruise 


Visiting Algiers, Nice, Monte Carlo, Palermo, 
Cairo, Jerusalem, - Bethlehem, Beyrouth, Con- 
stantinople, Athens, Cattaro, Venice, Syracuse, 
Naples, etc. Sailing January 28, 1926 on the 
S.S. ‘“Samaria’—66 days. Rates $925 & up. 


West Indies Cruises 


The S.S. ‘‘Columbus’’ (32,000 tons) is the largest 
ship ever to sail to the West Indies. Sailing| 
January 30 and February 25, 1926. 


Spring Mediterranean Cruise 


Sailing April 3, 1926, for Madeira, Algeria, Spain, 
Sardinia, Tunisia, Malta, Greece, Sicily, Italy, 
the Riviera, France, England. 


Write for Booklets and Ship Plans 


Raymond & 
Whitcomb Co. 


Cor. of Beacon & Park Sts., Boston 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


An Ocean 
Trip for Your 


Vacation 


Special All Expense 
Summer Tours 


days *L40 * 


ERE is the ideal summer 


trip! A cool sea voyage 
on a splendid ocean liner—spar- 
kling days in a gay and fascinat- 
ing foreign capital—ten days in 
‘all. All expenses included. On 
the steamer, deck games, danc- 
ing, impromptu social gatherings, 
reading, hours of dreamy ease in 
steamer chairs. In Havana, 
cooled by trade winds and 
ocean currents, every hour is 
beguiled with unusual sights 
and experiences. 


IN HAVANA 


The steamer is your hotel while 
you go ashore each day. Free 
motor tours—Havana night life 
—trips to historic places—plenty 
of time for shopping, sightseeing 
and sports. 

Those who desire can extend their 
tour to 17 days at slight additional cost, 


which includes accommodations at 
hotel on shore. Write for booklet. 


Fixed sailings. Confer with local 
agent or call or address as below. 


MEXICO CITY 


ONE} WAY 


$105 


including ’meals and berth on ROUND TRIP 
steamer and rail trips between 
Vera Cruz and Mexico City. 


$185 


NEW YORK & CUBA MAIL S. S. CO. 


Foot of Wall,St., New York 


WARD LINE 


Phone John 4600 


BEAUTIFUL 


LONDON 


AND 


HISTORIC BRITAIN 


How to See it in the Most Delightful Way 


TRAVEL DEPARTMENT 


OF 


GORDON ENGLAND tz. 


Under the Personal Direction of 


BRIG.-GENERAL R. T. PELLY, 


C. B., C. M.G., D.S. O. 


suppLigs LUXURIOUS AUTOMOBILES 


Driven by Retired Army Officers and other Gentlemen 
of Education and Culture 


FOR PRIVATE TOURS 


* of any duration, from half-day upwards, in the 


BRITISH ISLES or on tHE CONTINENT 


Short Tours from LONDON to the Cathedral Cities 
and other places of Historic Interest 


Hotel reservations and all other travel facilities 


A CLIENT WRITES from Winona, Minn., dated 4th Dec. 1924: 


‘““My Dear General Pelly: 


‘*T wish to express again my thanks and those of Mrs. ‘ 
Travel under your guidance came closer to our ideals and 
desires than any other. If you continue to lend yourself to 
American travelers, I can wish no better fortune for my friends 


than to fall into your hands.” 


(This and similar letters may be seen in our office) 


WRITE DIRECT TO GORDON ENGLAND Ltd. 


28, SOUTH MOLTON STREET 


LONDON, W. I. 


Telephone—Mayfair 6378 
Or to TRAVEL Information Bureau, 7 West 16th Street, NEW YORK 
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DEC.3*” FROM NEW YORK 


World Crujs. 


eae. bee 


BEFORE THE NEXT = 


SUCH A VAST SYSTEM CAN DO 


Think of seeing 20 countries, roaming 7 seas, 
meeting 5 continents—yet enjoying Canadian 
Pacific guidance every mile, Canadian Pacific 
service all the while....Canadian Pacific’s net- 
work of rail, ocean, and hotel services covers 
the globe. To guide you aright, Canadian 
Pacific has its own shore staff. To land you 
aright, its own sea staff. To perfect shore 
atrangements, its own resident agents. To 
secure special courtesies, its world-wide con- 
nections....So, let dreams soar. You leave 
when winter comes, Dec. 3. Christmas in 
the Holy Land. New Year's Eve in Cairo. 
India in cool, green January. Japan in plum- 
blossom time. Home again when spring 
returns, April 10. Each memorable place at 
its most memorable time....The ship is that 
great 25,000 ton cruise favorite, the Empress 
of Scotland. Reservations? Now is the time. 


Helpful Literature 


Compiled by cruise experts. Inquire your local agent, 
or nearest Canadian Pacific Agent. New York, 
344 Madison Avenue. Chicago, 71 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Other principal cities. Personal service, if desired. 


' EMPRESS OF | ship shore 
TLAN , throughout 


One 


management 


THE BULL RING AT MADRID 


Having been baited to the point of fury the bull rushes upon the picador who, with his horse blindfolded and his spear poised, awaits the attack. 

As the horns of the bull enter the horse the spear of the picador is plunged deep in the heavy-shoulder of the bull in the effort to prevent this make- 

believe warrior from being unseated. One may see here the very moment of impact, with the capeadores waiting with their red cloaks to draw off the 

bull after the picador has won the bout—as he invariably does. At the extreme right of the picture a horse that has already been gored is being 
led from the ring. Undoubtedly this is the most uselessly cruel part of the whole performance. 
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SKIRTING THE FRINGE OF THE CELESTIAL KINGDOM 


Across the Gulf of Pe-chih-li—The Thrills of Shopping in Shanghai—Hangchow the Golden— 
Hunting Jade in Soochow—The Mountain of Six Thousand Steps 


By B. W. SKELTON 


HEN we planned our vacation we did not think it neces- 

sary to take into consideration the unusual prevalence 

of the regular summer cholera, for there is hardly a time 
when China is free from some sort of an epidemic. In winter 
there are occasional outbreaks of pneumonic plague which the hot 
weather extinguishes, and then with the summer comes cholera. 
However, a few months’ residence in the Far East inures one to 
living in the midst of such things, though as August approached 
the newspapers were filled with warnings of various sorts, and we 
began to hear of Chinese whom we knew personally who had 
been stricken and had died within a few hours. The cholera 
germ is carried by flies, but it is killed by a very low degree of 
heat. Consequently if one eats only hot food, he is practically 
certain to avoid the contagion; but when the thermometer seems 
stuck around one hundred and five one is willing to take a few 
chances on ice cream and salads. In our own home we were very 
careful to keep everything edible under screens or in the ice box, 
but we realized that we could not expect 
such care traveling. Still it seemed that 
this might be our last vacation together 
in the East, so we went ahead with our 
plans. 

Our sailing from Tientsin to Dairen 
was on a small Japanese boat that was 
scheduled to leave the Bund at seven 
o'clock daylight saving time, and as we 
lived an hour from the pier we had to 
start before sunrise: I had never been 
through the streets of the native city so 
eatly before. It had been an intensely 
hot night, and it seemed as if everyone 
had slept in the open and had not yet 
waked up. Men were curled up in every 
niche, in wheelbarrows, -around- posts, 
and in every conceivable place. ‘There 
was even one, to all appearances, com- 
fortably sleeping on a wooden horse, 
which during business hours held up one 
-end of a counter. I doubt if an Ameri- 
can could have balanced himself in such 
a position, much less have slept there. 

The Keelung Maru proved to be a 
very small boat with practically no deck 
space and no steamer chairs. Although 
our passage called for a first-class cabin, 
the stateroom had six berths, one of 
which, upon our arrival, was already 
occupied by a Japanese who had not 
bothered to draw together the flimsy 
curtains which alone separated one bunk 
from its neighbor. He was a very pale 
Japanese, and immediately I had a 
Premonition that he was coming down 
with cholera. However, the trip across 
the Bay of Chihli is only thirty-six 
hours, and so short a time would make 
this sort of thing an adventure. For the 
first half day we steamed smoothly be- 
tween the high dykes of the tortuous 
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In their own way and quite after their own fashion, the 
Chinese are remarkably efficient. 
one of the most picturesque of Chinese cities, serve at once 
as a means of transportation, a water supply, and a sewer 
system. As the water does not come to the houses of the 
housewives, the housewives are forced to come to the 
water. In this way, with a little added trouble, everyone 
can enjoy the conveniences the city affords. 


Hai Ho, past Tongku with its piles of salt, and finally stopped 
at the mouth of the river to wait until the water was high enough 
over the bar to let us get out. Once across and into the bay 
there was a breeze, and we began to be glad we had started. The 
meals were hardly a delight, since the only things that looked 
good were cold and consequently forbidden, and the warm food 
was not very palatable. For drink there was hot tea and a variety 
of the foreign equivalents of pop, all of which seemed only to 
increase our thirst. The fourth berth in our cabin was taken by 
an American, an oil salesman, who pulled his curtains together 
and immediately became motionless behind them. Not so the 
other inmate who rolled about and grunted in a manner that only 
confirmed my belief that cholera was upon him. Always it seemed 
that I was just on the point of sleep when he bounced out into 
the corridor, and I had to wait until he was settled in his own 
berth again before I breathed freely. If he were ill, I reasoned, 
he might not get back into the right place. 

Afternoon of the second day brought 
us into the harbor of Dairen, but our 
hopes of a comfortable bed that night 
were shattered by the quarantine officials 
who came aboard and informed us that 
we could not land until morning, when, 
if none of us developed anything sus- 
picious, we might be assumed to be 
healthy and desirable. So that night we 
lay in the harbor, and I wondered how 
much of our vacation would be spent in 
quarantine on account of our sick cabin 
mate, whose groans and uprisings did 
not diminish. With morning, however, 
he seemed to have recovered, and we 
were all allowed to land. Our very 
ordinary room at the Yamato—the bugs 
did not come out from behind the base- 
boards until night—seemed the height 
of luxury after the crowded cabin, and 
the sense of having space enough to 
dress in without feeling in the public eye 
was a blessing heretofore unappreciated. 

In Dairen it was cool enough to enjoy 
hot rolls, coffee and bacon, and en- 
couraged by the foreign paper which 
bragged about the daily tested water 
supply, we drank freely of the very 
clear and delicious water offered us. 
Thus fortified we were able to endure 
with every outward appearance of calm 
several rides to the neighboring shore 
resorts. The roads were all rather nar- 
row, and very crooked, and Japanese 
chauffeurs seemed invariably to take pride 
in never having four wheels of their 
car on the ground simultaneously except 
when stopping and starting. My im- 
pressions of the places we visited have 
always been very hazy, but I have dis- 
tinct recollections of S curves in the 
road and deep precipices over which we 


The canals of Soochow, 
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DIFFICULTIES OF THE ROAD 


You can lead a bull to a boat and you can even get him aboard if you have the patience of a Chinese. The ferryman will not yell “Step Lively” nor will 


the passengers be impatient at the delay. 


The Chinese are proverbially calm. ‘Their roads, like Topsy, just grow. A short cut across the plain becomes 


a trail, and then the farmers, through whose fields it passes, check its spread by digging trenches along its sides. Less than one one-hundredth of one per cent 
of the highways in China are improved, and their use, even under the most favorable circumstances, requires excessive motive power. f 


hung several times. My searching glances did not reveal anything 
soft enough to fall upon with any degree of comfort. 

Fortified by more of the chemically pure water we continued to 
look about the city, and engaged passage on a boat sailing for 
Shanghai the following afternoon, but at breakfast next morning 
we were made uncomfortable and rather crampish (cramps are 
one of the first cholera symptoms) by the announcement on 
the first page of the paper that the water in the much vaunted 
reservoir was contaminated, and that eleven Japanese had already 
succumbed. Nor were our spirits raised upon our return to our 
room to find that all our bags, which we had left open and partly 
unpacked, had disappeared. Nothing disturbs: a woman more 
than to be separated unlawfully from her luggage. I can still 
remember a day when the pangs of parting with my souvenir 
loaded suitcase were deeper than my sorrow over an impending 
world war. However, inquiry revealed that our bags had all been 
taken down to our boat and would presumably be found intact 
in our stateroom that afternoon, charge one yen per piece with 
no allowance for mental anguish. As a matter of fact nothing 
was missing, but I still prefer to chaperone my hand baggage 
myself, 

The trip to Shanghai was a blessed relief. There were not 
more than ten cabin passengers in a space for about fifty, and we 
had our cabin to ourselves and plenty of deck room. The Sakaki 
Maru was big enough to ride the waves easily, and we had a fine 
trip and a grateful rest... The muddy river from Woosung to 
Shanghai seemed much more interesting than it had on my first 
trip, when I had been too excited to notice much. Now I appre- 
ciated the patched 
sails of the big junks, 
and the eye painted 
near the bow of each 
boat so that she°* 
could see her way 
about, a custom we 
seldom noticed in the 
north. For miles 
here the shore is 
lined with go-downs, 
the Eastern term for 
storehouse, and here 
and there a familiar 
sign in English. 

Shanghai itself 
had seemed strange 
and curious and for- 
eign to me on my 
first visit, but now, 
fresh from the north, 
I felt almost as if I 
were on Fifth Ave- 
nue, so heavy was 
the traffic, and so 
homelike the clang- 
ing hurry and bustle, 
the sight of people 
running after trolley 


contains. 
very inexpensive. 


A CHINESE WINDMILL 


Like stranded junks washed up from the bay on the flats of Taku, the ancient windmills clumsily 

and awkwardly raise the sea water to the sun beds where it is evaporated for what little salt it 

This procedure is wasteful both of material and of energy, but it has the charm of being 

i Perhaps the picturesqueness of these old mills justifies their complete inefficiency. 

The Chinese farmer insists that conditions are different in the Middle Kingdom, and that modern 
agricultural implements and machinery are not suited to China. 


cars, store windows that looked natural, and about as many for- 
eigners as natives. a 

To me, the most fascinating part of all Shanghai was the shops, 
and the most wonderful shop of all was a silk shop. No woman 
could see the place without recurrent yearnings to return to it at 
least once a year, so wide was its variety of patterns, weaves, and 
weights. The aisles and counters adjoining the entrance were 
given over to those silks which the Chinese themselves use—heavy 
brocades, and satins in sprawling figures something like the best 
dress of our great-grandmothers, but at the back of the store the 


i 


foreigner came into his own. There were tossed carelessly on the 


counters bolts of heavy taffetas in every shade and tone, a taffeta 
made of pure silk unweighted by tin, and consequently a taffeta 
that would wear for years. Here were the silks designed for men’s 
shirts, in the fine stripes and small figures that foreigners like. 
Two and a half a yard it retailed for, or a dollar and a- quarter 


gold at present exchange. This, you.must understand, is for best _ 


shirts. Just common, ordinary, everyday white silk is about thirty 
cents when bought by the bolt, as most women do in the East. 
It is cheaper than cotton and wears longer. : 
crépe de chine, you can find it in a:much greater variety than you 


But if you prefer . 


can here in the States. The kind I like the best comes in a heavy, — 


ribbed effect, made only in white and ivory. It is the most expen- 
sive, two and a half a yard, or a dollar and a quarter by our 
standards. If one has managed to retain any cash this far, the 
next counter will get it, for there are the sports silks, in stripes 
and shades that beggar description. I myself never got above 
the first floor of Loo Kai Fook’s, but there are three more. What 

treasures they may 
contain I shall never 
know, no matter how 
often I may return 
there. I can imagine 


derful than those 
which the courteous, 
English-speaking 
Chinese spreads out 


before his foreign 
customers, on the 
first floor. 


Next to silk on 
the shopping list 
comes lace, and 
Nanking Road © is 
lined with little 
twenty-foot shops so 
stuffed with filet and 
Irish crochet that to 
touch a piece sends a 
whole. pile’ slipping 
to the floor. These 
little places are not 
one price, however, 
and one has the fun 
of bargaining, from 
ten to fifteen per 


no silks more won-~— 


was somewhat too 
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CELESTIAL ECONOMY 


| The little fuel gatherers of China can account for every leaf that falls. They face the same keen competition encountered in all Chinese life, for fire-wood 
is costly. Bands of these children may be found gathering twigs and sweep:ngs in almost any of the more wealthy private cemeteries, for it is only in 


these places that trees are common. 


Q Economy may be practiced in many ways: 
one field to cook a meal. In making trousers, legs alone will suffice, as will be observed in the dress of one of the 


When there is nothing else to do laborers may gleam enough straw from - 
gentlemen at the right, for the seat is 


hidden beneath the long coat that also keeps the body warm. This saves thousands of yards of piece goods a year. 


cent: being the usual amount of reduction from the first price. 

Cholera reports continued to bombard us on every side, for the 
hot: weather was at its height. Still the disease seemed to be 
about as prevalent in one place as in another, so we went on south 
about two hundred miles to Hangchow, a famous old watering 
Jace on a lake of the same name. The water was very low. 

he heat was intense, and the mosquitoes ferocious. Still we 
would not depart without a look about, for the pagodas at Hang- 
chow are most picturesque. We saw them, but not with any de- 
gree of comfort, for we were too busy fanning. Thunder Peak, 
one of the oldest of the Chinese pagodas, dominating the lake 
shore, bewhiskered on every balcony with shrubs and grasses, was 
not so pleasing a sight with all its dignity as one really threatening 
thunder cloud would have been in that blazing sky. 
_ By night we felt that we simply must have something cold to 
drink, so we made a mixture of hot tea and lemon pop, sealed it 
in a bottle and had it put away to cool. It was cool when served, 
but not cold, and it tasted like the first attempt of an unlucky 
home-brewer. We pushed it away and tried a variety of bottled 
things with queer Japanese labels. Each was worse than its 
predecessor, and the first had been unspeakable. 

The next day found us hurrying back to Shanghai, too ex- 


| hausted by our battle with the mosquitoes that had followed us 


to bed under the net to appreciate fully the fan shops for which 
Hangchow is famed, or the drug store whose mazes we penetrated 
to gaze upon some placid deer from whose horns and bones 
medicines would eventually be distilled. 

After another orgy of shopping in Shanghai we started north, 


but interrupted the trip shortly for my first, and thus far my only 


Visit to Soochow, ~ 
which, with Hang- | 
chow, to the Chinese 
mind represents all 
that is desirable on 
earth. “Above,” says 
ies proverb, “is 
Heaven, but here are 
Soochow and Hang- 
chow.” 

Our welcome by 
the baggage coolies 


vigorous to inspire 
ease and confidence in 
a stranger, but in- 
creasing ability to 
hang on to a suitcase 
and still use it as a 
battering ram to clear 
‘a path enabled us to 
arrive intact at the 
least disreputable car- 
Tiage. Previously 
warned, we withstood 
the driver’s plea to 


to the guest chambers. 


A CHINESE INN 


The foreigner who ventures off the beaten track usually prefers the courtyard of the native inn 
He carries his own cot and in clear weather sets it up in some corner safe 
from the heels of his room-mates whose braying may keep him awake. 
“cooties,” however, though both are to be avoided as intimate companions. 

create a feeling of mutual sympathy between the traveler and his four-footed friends. 


stop at the Rest House, whose proprietor and manager was once 
“boy” to an American ambassador, and insisted upon penetrating 
to the Railroad Hotel, where, to our surprise, all the rooms were 
clean, carefully screened, and absolutely flyless. Our afternoon 
of exploration was a delight. Soochow is intersected by a series 
of canals, and in order that water transportation may not be inter- 
rupted the bridges are all camelbacked affairs, too steep for rick- 
shaws. Consequently one travels in a chair or on foot, and the 
streets are so narrow that chairs can just pass. 

Soochow is noted for its pagodas, rugs, jade cutters, and the 
embroidery made at the Methodist Mission. The last was closed 
during the hot weather, but we went from shop to shop inspecting 
rugs, and finally bought all we could carry home. Our jade was 
less cumbersome, but a joy to hunt for and possess. The jade 
shops were hardly more than holes in the wall, just big enough to 
hold a man and a bench. In one particularly dirty and unattractive 
store, which I suspected might harbor some old brass, we came 
upon a worn saddle rug of dark blue and gray in a pattern that 
later we had copied in two larger rugs which are the pride of our 
apartment. 

From the railroad Soochow is a forbidding looking walled town, 
conspicuous for its several beautiful pagodas. The most famous 
of these pagodas cannot be properly appreciated from within the 
city, for it is surrounded closely by dirty, wobbly shanties. Some 
sixty feet at the base, it narrows proportionately through nine 
balconies, each door and window being successively smaller. Tra- 
dition has it that the students of the university were not showing 
up well in the national civil service examinations, and the pagoda 
was built tall and slender like a pen to appease the gods of 
literature. But 
Soochow students con- 
tinued to flunk, and 
the advice of a sooth- 
sayer was sought. He 
proposed a second 
pagoda, stubby and 
solid after the style 
of an inkwell. “You 
have a pen,” he said, 
“now you need ink.” 
So the ink pagoda was 
built, and thereafter 
candidates from Soo- 
chow earned high 
honors. ’ 

The morning we 
had planned to leave 
I woke with a violent 
cramp and several 
other cholera symp- 
toms. All the foreign 
doctors we knew, 
were far away in the 
hills, but since I did 
not yet feel too ill to 


Donkeys are better than 
In summer the fleas will 
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ROADSIDE ARTISANS 


Even the humble cobbler taking his tea by the roadside probably has a finer appreciation of this beverage than the average American. The cobbler takes his’ 


straight, without sugar, lemon or cream to destroy its flavor. 


As a national drink tea is sometimes used very significantly in China. 


When the proprietor of , 


a shop raises his cup to his lips the most persistent salesman knows that it is time to go. Adversity is said to develop. character, and there is much adver- 
sity in China. Doubtless the old farmer watching the blacksmith at work is chuckling to think how much easier his lot issthan that of the worker in metal, 


travel we decided to go on as far as Nanking, where I knew there 
was a good hospital. As the day wore on and I continued to 
survive, courage began to return, and at Nanking I was well 
enough to attempt the last twenty-four hours which intervened 
between us and home. Diverted by the ferry crossing at the 
Yangtze, and the discovery of friends on the Peking express, the 
threatening symptoms had vanished by bed-time, and I insisted 
upon instructing the car boy to'call us at five-thirty next morning 
so that we would be ready to leave the train at six in case I still 
felt able to make the pilgrimage up Tai Shan which we had 
planned for years. We had arranged to be met by a representative 
of the Methodist Mission which acts as Cook’s agent for travelers 
hardy enough to attempt the trip, but when we stepped out on 
the platform there was no foreigner to greet us, only the usual 
miscellaneous collection of Chinese. Tai-an-fu is a small city, 
unimproved to all appearances. It had rained the night before, 
and the streets were knee deep in mud. Never before had I been 
obliged to try this particularly cumbersome fashion of locomotion, 
but walking in that mud was out of the question, so I perched 
gingerly on one shelf of the wheelbarrow, and with our baggage 
piled up on the other shelf we squeaked through the streets, 
jiggling from one side to the other to keep a balance. Our 
Chinese did not seem to impress the coolie at all, though at in- 
teryals we ventured inquiringly “(Mamie Whei, Mamie Whei,” 
which in the north had never failed to land us eventually at 
the Methodist Mission. But at length we saw some foreign 
buildings in the distance, and though they proved to be a Catho- 
lic station, we got directions, and presently were busy over break- 
fast in a pleasant 
American appearing 
dining room. 

Ate Sleainal, wlae 
sacred mountain, 
cradle of Chinese re- 
ligion, is the highest 
peak in the Shantung 
range, fifty-four hun- 
dred feet. Authentic 
records prove that as 
long ago as two cen- 
turies before Christ, 
devout Chinese were 
making pilgrimages 
up the sixty-three 
hundred steps to its 
summit just as_ they 
are doing today. From 
the city Tai Shan 
looks miles away, and 
the straight gash 
which is really the last 
unbroken flight of six 
hundred stone steps 
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ON THE RAILWAY PLATFORM 


There is never a dull moment when the train comes in. 
to patronize the hucksters, the competition is strong, for each one insists on the lion’s share of the 
A variety of food and fruit are offered, but quite the most enticing is the varnished duck, 
polished until its deep brown skin shines like mahogany. The ducks are guaranteed to be perfectly 
clean, for between each train the sellers carefully dust and wipe them off with an old, greasy rag. 


seems unattainable. 
two coolies, and two extra coolies go along to change shifts. It is 
not a comfortable method of travel, for the chair is nothing more 
than a rope seat swung between two bamboo shafts, but to most 
people it is infinitely preferable to climbing over six thousand steps 
on foot. 

For the first mile the trail winds through fields of kaoliang, a 
pretty miserable crop it looked that year, and indeed we were right, 
for just ahead one of the coolies threw a stone into a brownish 
ravine near the path, and the brownish cloud rose into the air 
with a whirr and resolved into myriads of grasshoppers. 
had destroyed the crops, we made out, and that day all the farmers 
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The ascent is made by a chair carried by | 


| 


They, | 


in the vicinity had gone together to repair the temple of the grass- - 


hopper god on the adjoining hill, for the grasshopper god was 
undoubtedly angry at the neglect of his shrine and so had sent 
this plague. 

Gradually the steps were nearer together, sometimes in short 
flights. I was thankful to be beyond reach of the horrible beggars 
that rolled and wriggled out of the rattletrap shanties that clustered 
along the trail, and snatched at my skirts. I had fancied I was 
inured to every variety of beggar one meets in the East, but any 
one of these might have been that loathsome thing that crouched 
before Sir Launfal and “moaned as he sate.’ The coolies changed 
places in the shafts without putting the chair down, and trotted 


up the grade and took the stairs without any quickening of breath. | 


Behind us the vast plain unfolded, but I let that wait until the 
trip down. Four hours of steady climbing brought us to the 


halfway house, a miserable dirty tea room among the rocks, where 
we ate the lunch we 


had brought from the 
mission. From _ this 
point the summit still 
appeared miles away, 
and so we hurried on, 
for I was beginning to 
feel sure that it would 
be impossible to get 
back by nightfall. Just 
beyond the halfway 
house is a gate bear- 
ing the Chinese char- 
acters ,for Middle 


Shortly the trail grows 
steeper, and about 
four we reached the 
bottom of that last six 
hundred steps, some 
high and so narrow 
you could hardly find 
toe hold, others shal- 
(Continued on 
page 44) 


Although there are hundreds of passengers 


Gate to Heavenem 
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A RANGER SCOUTING FOR FIRES 


The forest ranger of today has to be a Jack-of-all-trades. 


In addition to being a thoroughly experi- 


enced forester, he must also have a good working knowledge of practical mining, cattle raising, road 


construction and surveying, plus fire fighting and caring for thousands of tourists. 


The field staff of 


the Forest Service has over five thousand men and women on its pay-roll with another thousand doing 
office work. 


GUARDING OUR FOREST EMPIRE 


Fighting the Forest Fire—The Man Who Lost His Teeth—Getting a Permit to Shoot Tourists— 
How a Tame Pig Became a Wild Bear 


By Sruart N. LAKE 


the forest ranger remarked as he mopped a perspiring 


at THERE are times when dude-wrangling gets on my nerves,” 


. 


forehead. He wheeled his puffing cowpony to face the 
gulch from which he had just scrambled and breathed deeply of 
the cooling, perfumed air which blew gently across the pineclad 
slopes of the Lagunas. 

Perhaps an hour previously the pair had left me peering over 
the edge of a precipice as they tore off down the mountain toward 
heavy smoke that, as we watched, had mushroomed in ominous 
fashion from a whisp denoting a campfire. By the set of Jim 
Stephenson’s jaw, as he helped his nimble-footed mount back 
to the post of lookout, he had been giving a piece of his mind 
to some one and it did not require much imagination to decide 
that both he and Dumbbell, the palpably misnamed pony, were 
considerably disgusted. | t 

Stephenson used his knees to guide the horse into suitable posi- 
tion while he adjusted the focus of his field glasses. : 

_ “Hold still, you Dumbbell!” he ordered, whereupon the knowing 
animal froze motionless in his tracks. The ranger scanned miles 
upon miles of sawtooth horizon, swept thousands of acres of virgin 
forest which lay between us and the limit of visibility at all points 
of the compass. When his gaze held fixed for one long minute on 
a point where a mountain torrent broke from its deeply riven 
cafion to wind benéath the ancient live-oaks of a rolling, upland 
meadow the pony moved his head to follow his master’s eye and 
pricked both ears attentively in the direction of possible danger. 


‘The field glasses went back to their case, Stephenson sighed his 


relief, and Dumbbell slumped into relaxation, ready to sleep with 
one eye open for the balance of the afternoon. 

“No sir,” the ranger reiterated as he crooked a chap-clad knee 
around the horn of his stock saddle, “you wouldn’t think a man 
could grow up and still know so little. Kind of got Dumbbell 
and me warmed up.” He patted the pony’s drooping head. 


“Four fires in four days, all started by the same fellow, and 
the town folks trust him to bring twenty of their young hopefuls 
out here into the mountains for two weeks’ camping! 

“Why, the twelve-year-olds he has in tow have more sense than 
their leader,’ the ranger declared scornfully. “When they first 
arrived I went down to make sure that they complied with Na- 
tional Forest rules in setting up camp. I saw right away that 
the leader was green; also, I learned that he wouldn’t let a low- , 
down, ordinary ranger tell him anything. 

“The first morning he left the main camp unguarded and two 
hours later Dumbbell and I hit the scene on a dead run to find 
that the breakfast fire had been built against the foot of a big 
pine. The whole tree was ready to go up in smoke. I chopped 
away enough of the trunk to. kill the pine, I guess, but I had 
other business to attend to and didn’t see the campers again until 
I answered another hurry call from their direction. They had 
decided to tell stories around a campfire, and built one that 
loomed like a bunch of tar barrels on election night. It was so 
big that every guard on this side of the range telephoned a warn- 
ing.. By the time I reached the camp the leader had his boys 
beating out spots in the brush where sparks had caught and the 
pine needles on the trees overhead were scorched until they 
glowed. And he was sore because I butted in. 

“Well, I gave him a friendly talk, both about the evening bon- 
fire and the lone job I’d had in the morning. He said he knew 
some one had been prowling around because the tree trunk was 
chopped to pieces. He added that he had checked over his sup- 
plies and didn’t think anything had been stolen. 

“The next noon I came on a fire by the pool where the kids 
go swimming. Some one had walked away and left it smoulder- 
ing. There was a likely breeze coming up, and what with the 
bunch grass, brush and pine needles, there might have been a 
sweet time in these mountains if I hadn’t been hanging around on 
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purpose. I followed a trail as plain as day from the pool to the 
boys’ camp and gave the leader a free lecture on the hazards 
of forest fire. You can see how much good it did. 

“T know he’s to blame for that blaze I just put out. His 
crowd wasn’t a quarter of a mile away when I caught up with 
them, but he swore they hadn’t built a fire for lunch; said some 
one else must have done it. I questioned that and he got mad, 
called me ‘my man’ and threatened to report me to the Forest 
Supervisor when he got back to town. I told him to go ahead 
and report, He’s at the head of a boys’ club, too. Nice, shining 
example, isn’t he? 

“What makes me so certain about that last fire? Well, one 
of the kids told me on the quiet that they did have a fire at 
lunch time.| I guess that’s fair enough. 

“And if that guy starts another fire where he shouldn’t, Ill 
herd him off this range in short order. I’d hate to shame him 
before the boys, but maybe it would do him good.” 

There was excellent reason to believe that United States Ranger 
James B. Stephenson, of the Cleveland National Forest, would 
do exactly as he said. Furthermore, he would have the sympathy 
of anyone who appreciated the grave menace which the forester 
saw in the unchecked activities of the man who had angered him. 
One more untended fire traced to the camp-leader in question and 
he would be escorted to the edge of the national preserve, put 
off and told to stay off until he had mended his ways. 

From approximately four hundred and sixty-three million acres 
of standing timber within the country’s borders, the United States 
government has set aside for permanent preserves some one hun- 
dred and fifty-six million acres, subdivided into one hundred and 
forty-nine National Forests, and when it is considered that dur- 
ing a recent five-year period one hundred and sixty thousand 
forest fires in forty-five states burned over fifty-six million acres 
of timberland with a loss of more than eighty-five million dollars, 
there is small excuse to wonder that Stephenson was wrothy. 
His particular domain stretches across the mighty mountain peaks, 
the yawning, inaccessible cafions and the skyhigh grazing meadows 
of southernmost California. Elsewhere on similar service are 
some five thousand men and women, with possibly one thousand 
engaged in office and laboratory work, the balance active twelve 
months of every year at field tasks every whit as diversified as 
the wilderness they patrol. 

From the hardwoods of the southern Appalachians to the 
spruces of New England, from the pifions and the junipers that 
fringe the bleak timberlines of the New Mexican Rockies to the 
hardy firs of Montana and Idaho, from the brush-covered foot- 
hills of the San Jacinto and San Bernardino ranges to the vast 
virgin stands of softwood on the Olympics and the Cascades of 
northern Washington, the National Forests lie mainly on moun- 
tain slopes. Even along the Alaskan shore where the Tongass 
and Chugach preserves form a tattered, six-hundred-mile ribbon 
from the southern tip of the territory to within sight of Mount 
McKinley, the priceless Sitka. spruce and hemlock clothe the 
flanks of coastal ranges. And over the timbered empires that are 
great beyond the bounds of most human imaginations roam in 
constant watchfulness and dread of devastating fire, the Jim 
Stephensons and their Dumbbells. 

Eight field districts, each with a forester in charge, have been 
established for the service under direction of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Number one makes headquarters at Missoula, Mon- 
tana; number two, at Denver, Colorado; number three, at Albu- 
querque, New Mexico; number four, at Ogden, Utah; number 
five, at San Francisco, California; number six, at Portland, 
Oregon; number seven, at Washington, D. C.; and number eight, 
at Juneau, Alaska. Under the district chiefs and with offices in 
cities close to the preserves they command, are supervisors, each 
with one forest as his particular responsibility and a corps of 
rangers who, in turn, are in charge of roughly equalized sections 
of government territory. The ranger may have under him as 
many assistants, guards and laborers as exigency may demand. 
An impressive percentage of the men in the forestry service are 
college graduates and all must be experienced in the practice of 
their profession, woods work, road- and trail-building, stock- 
handling, mining procedure and other lines of endeavor which 
are their daily lives. Positions of responsibility in the service 
are filled invariably by promotion or transfer from the ranks. 

Stephenson continued, “Nearly thirty million folks use the 
National Forests as summer playgrounds, and last season they 
started nearly sixty per cent of our fires; the balance were caused 
by lightning. We had nearly fourteen hundred fires in Cali- 
fornia alone that burned off one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
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| 
sand.acres of timber. Our district forester believes that unless | 
campers respond to our pleas for caution about fire-starting, the | 
government may be forced to stringent measures, possibly barring — 
certain sections to the public during the summer months when they 
fire hazard is greatest.” 4 

The ranger pawed in his saddlebag, producing a worn | 
notebook. A: 

“Diary,” he explained. “Have,to record everything that hap- |)’ 
pens. Pe 

For a time he was busy with notes on his recent misuad 
standing with the patronizing camp-leader. 

A thousand feet below, where the mid-day sun glared hot on | 
a barren, rocky shoulder, two black dots,crept into view. Through | 
borrowed glasses I made out a bulky limousine, swaying and | 
lumbering over the road that crawled upward from the valley. — 
Behind the big car bumped a modest flivver, and along the run- | | 
ning boards of each were the canvas bundles which bespoke the | 
touring camper. 

“More dudes to herd,’ commented Stephenson as the roar of 
panting motors echoed to our aerial perch. 

Dumbbell started suddenly and whinnied. A few minutes later 
human voices sounded from down the trail behind us. Three | 
girls and three young men, tanned almost to the hue of young | 
Indians by the wind and sun of the southern mountains and all | 
six roughly clad in woolen shirts, trousers and sturdy boots, rode! 
by at the rear of the outpost, their, sophisticated ponies moving. . 
at a deliberately laggard gait. 

“Hello, Mr. Stephenson,” called one of the girls, and there was 
a familiar accent to the greeting. 

“Oh, you ranger!” a boy’s voice added, and was followed by 
much significant laughter. 

Stephenson grinned and waved his acknowledgments. W 

“There’s a game one,’ he commented briefly as the riders drew | 
out of hearing. “Burned her clothes for her the other night.” “7a 

“You what!” I gasped. 

Stephenson blushed. | 

“You heard me. Guess they don’t have wood-pussies around } 
Boston Common. Anyway, I happened to be at their camp the | 
other evening when one got into her tent and she tried to chase |) 
it out with a stick. Get me? From the rumpus, there might’ | 
have been a mountain lion in there, but when she broke out for } 
air and I saw Little Johnny Skunk, as the bedtime story fellow 
calls him, amble out at his leisure, I knew what had happened. | 

“She wouldn’t let any of the men in her crowd come near her; | 
kept calling for the ranger. When she’d calmed down a bit I | 
told her what she’d have to do, heated a couple of pails of water 
and took them out behind a tree. Her mother helped her take 
a bath and I stood with my back turned while they hove every 
stitch she had on in my direction. I carried them to the fire and | 
burned them. Her trunk had been shut so she had others, but | 
the ‘bedding was a total loss.” 

“Do they bring trunks in here?” I queried. | 

“Trunks!” the ranger ejaculated. “Dve seen more than one +} 
outfit pull in here with a kitchen stove.” 

He was thumbing the pages of his notebook in search of a par- | 
ticular entry. “a, 

“Of the twenty-five or thirty million Americans who vacationed 
in our National Forests last year, and of the four or five million | 
who visited this district,’ he inquired, “how many do you suppose 
came up here to Cleveland?” 

“Fifty thousand?” The guess was pure hazard. 

The ranger sniffed. 

“Two hundred and fourteen thousand,” he quoted from the 
diary, “and there was a time when it seemed that every last one 
of them must think that all I had to do was ride herd on their 
kids in daytime, see that the bobcats and coyotes didn’t keep them 
awake nights, and clean up after they left.” 

A brown-paper cigarette was in course of skilled construction 
and after the cylinder was lighted Stephenson broke his match © 
into three pieces, carefully crumbling the charred end to minute _ 
fragments before it was dropped to the ground. The figures — 
which he cited were not so astounding when one considered that 
within the last few years the National Foresters have built five 
thousand miles of highway, thirty thousand miles of good trails 
and twenty-five thousand miles of telephone line through the 
domains which they guard. _As the accessibility of the great play- 
grounds becomes better known, more and more use is made of 
them by Americans who yield to the lure of life in the open which 
drew westward the pioneer. And to give to these pleasure seekers 
the boasted service which had formerly been utilized by lumber- 
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‘miners, the foresters 
‘have added’ enormously 
to their burdens. 
« “Of course,” Stephen- 
son continued, “the city 
‘folks in some ways are 
an awful responsibility 
‘and there are times 
‘when the worst of them 
‘wear us’ to ‘a frazzle. 
‘But we’re glad to have 
‘them in here; in time 
they'll learn what it 
-really’means for a na- 
tion to have such for- 
ests as ours to’ enjoy. 
There are countless 
places along the’ banks 
of streams and lakes 
which are ideal for se- 
eluded camps. There 
is big game to ‘be - 
hunted in season and 
fishing that is without 
equal anywhere in the 
world. Camping is free 
and the only restric- 
tions are those imposed 
by. game laws in States 
where the forests are 
located, with the excep- 
tion of certain pre- 
serves which have been 
set aside as national game sanctuaries. All we ask of a visitor 
is that he look to the proper sanitation of his camp and be careful 
with fire. We've even made provision for those who wish to 
erect permanent camps by leasing acre tracts over fifteen-year 
periods at an annual charge of from five to fifteen dollars. But 
special use by those who pay rental is held secondary to require- 
ments of the public which comes and goes.” 

There was a possibility suggested that merited deliberation. 
More than one big cattle ranch to the east of the Sierra Nevadas 
has drawn of late those who could journey far to camp and fish 
and shoot under the guidance of men who but a few years back 
were the hard-riding, hip-shooting, bow-legged idols of Young 
America, the cowboys of a passing age. Dude-wrangling, as the 
scornful puncher 
‘termed his new profes- 
sion, came to be more 
common and more 
profitable than broncho- 
busting in Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico 
and Arizona. Possibly 
the government was 
about to turn the na- 
tional forests into dude- 
ranches with the 
rangers riding herd on 
all who might apply. 

“It’s not quite that 
bad,” Stephenson cor- 
rected, “although each 
new season is certain to 
bring more campers 
than ever before. For 
one, I’m glad to see 

them. Some are right 
good company. Then, 
there are others that 
are not.” 

He grinned with rem- 
iniscent humor and ex- 
tinguished his cigarette 
stump against a stone. 

_ “Funny ideas, some — 
folks have. They think 

forest rangers are a 
peculiar breed of half- 


‘men, stock raisers and | 
| 
t 


we 
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THE PATH OF A FOREST FIRE 


and tourists. 
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FIGHTING A FOREST FIRE 


There are approximately four hundred. and sixty-three million acres of standing timber in 
the United States of which the Government has set aside for permanent preserves one hundred 
and fifty-six million. This is divided into one hundred and forty-nine National Forests. The 
value of this public property is in the neighborhood of two hundred million dollars, considering 


During a recent five-year period one hundred and sixty thousand forest fires in forty-five 
states burned over fifty-six million acres of timberland with a loss of eighty-five million dol- 
lars. The great majority of these fires are caused by the ignorance and carelessness of campers 
It is the duty of the ranger, first, to prevent the fires, and, next, failing that, to 
put them out if they are started. This is a task requiring endless patience, vigilance and courage. 
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wild hermit. I met a 
woman up here the 
other day who com- 
pared my life with a 
moving-picture scenario 
and then apologized be- 
cause she supposed that 
I didn’t. know what a 
moving picture was. 
Thought I was wild! 
Yes sir, city folks get 
queer ideas under their 
bonnets.” 

In support of this 
contention I told of an- 
other afternoon, when 
I had partaken of most 
excellent tea, with muf- 
fins and things, at a 
tiny cabin perched on 
the far slope of the San 
Jacintos. A party of - 
tourists passed close by 
the vine-clad porch 
along a path that led to 
a ranger lookout. 

“That's where the 
ranger lives,” we heard 
a woman whisper. 
“He’s married.” 

“Ts he a squaw- 


the worth of the timber alone, not to mention the value of the mineral deposits and the ™an fae a companion 
land itself. queried with bated 
breath. 


“Sh-h-h! I suppose so. Keep quiet, maybe we'll see her.” 

My host, the forester who had taken degrees at a number of 
universities in this country and a few here and there in Europe, 
laughed. His charming wife, who had been president of her 
class at a famous New England college, chuckled into her teacup. 

“Poor things,” she remarked. “Anyone whose life isn’t com- 
pletely subjected to smoke and soot and noise is entirely beyond 
their limited imaginations.” : 

Stephenson nodded emphatic confirmation. 

“T’m sitting here this afternoon,” he continued, “because there 
are between us and that line of peaks possibly two hundred danger 
spots in the form of tenderfoot campers, most of them with ideas 
that range from the laughable to the tragic. Any one of them’s 
liable to start a fire or 
lose himself any min- 
ute, and most of my 
men are on the far side 
of the range. I may 
have to go fire-fighting, 
round up a stray baby, 
or arrest a greenhorn 
for violating the game 
laws. 

“Only last week I 
was riding into Deer 
Park meadows when I 
heard a rifle ahead pop- 
ping like a machine 
gun. It was out of sea- 
son for anything except 
targets, but on the edge 
of the clearing I located 
a dude stationed behind 
a live-oak and pumping 
the lever of a rifle as 
though his life de- 
pended on speed. I 
asked him what he was 
shooting at. 

““A bear! he gasped 
over his shoulder, 
shoved a fresh clip of 
cartridges into _ the 
magazine and was blaz- 
ing away again like 
mad before I could stop 
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him. I had to take his rifle away by force, 
and then we walked over to look at the 
victim. He’d been pouring lead into a big, 
black hog that belonged to Susie Stitch- 
emup, an old Indian squaw who has a shack 
in the neighborhood. I collected twenty- 
five dollars to soothe Susie’s injured feel- 
ings, but the dude left the squaring to me. 


He recognized a hog on close inspection but - 


I imagine he thought Susie would scalp him. 

“Every once in a while some would-be 
Nimrod ruins a couple of steers under. the 
impression he’s shooting elk. We had one 
of that type in here last season. He’d paid 
several fines for reckless shooting and it 
was reasonable to suppose he was cured. 
But he rushed into his camp one day, 
grabbed his rifle, called to his friends that 
there was a wild animal in the brush and 
beat it out again with all the men at his 
heels. The women heard a lot of shooting 
and a few minutes later, back came the big 
strong man with his wild beast over his 
shoulder. He didn’t know what he’d killed 
and neither did any of his friends; there 
was a great hue and cry over the thing 
until a ranger’s son happened along. The 
lad told the hunter what he had, then went 
and told his father. The dude had killed a 
fawn, so young that the coat was still 
spotted. We fined him fifty dollars and took 
his rifle from him for as long as he stayed 
in the forest. 


“There are countless happenings like that, but a man who got 
He’d been prowling around with a 
gun and returned to camp one night all excitement, with a big 
He had killed something, but what it 
was he hadn’t the slightest notion; and as usual, neither had his 
His story was that he’d seen this wonderful bird swim- 
ming on one of the lower lakes and right away had been struck 
with the idea of how beautiful it would be, dead and stuffed, to 
ornament his library. So, he shot it and was wondering how far 
The kill was the wonder of the dude- 
camp and the hunter showed the big bird to everyone. 
hate himself any the less when an Indian happened along whose 
eyes popped out on his cheeks with his first look. 
said at first was, ‘Him good; long time, no see,’ but later he worked 


away from us took the prize. 
bird done up in his coat. 


friends. 


it was to a taxidermist’s. 


a little blackmail. 
He caught the: fel- 
low alone and told 
him, I-guess, that 
if the rangers knew 
he’d killed that bird 
they’d skin him 
alive. Anyway, the 
dude gave the In- 
dian ten dollars to 
keep his mouth 
shut, then. took his 
marvellous trophy 
out and buried it. 
After the campers 
had gone the Indian 
told the story to a 
ranger, and what 
do you suppose that 
dude had killed?” 

The question was 
plainly rhetorical. 

“A swan!” The 
answer sounded 
like an oath. “Yes 
sir, just because he 
thought it would 
look pretty in his 
den, he had killed 
one of the few wild 
swans we have left 
in America, the 
most beautiful of 


re 


© Courtesy of U. S. Forest Service 


© Courtesy of U. S. Forest Service 


Rangers do their hunting with the camera. Dur- 
ing certain seasons hunting is permitted in the 
forest reserves, but the restrictions as to the 
kind of game that may be killed as well as the 
quantity are very rigid. Tourists have been 
known to shoot even swans and fawns. 


madder than ever. 
He didn’t 


All the Indian 


RANGERS WITH THEIR FAMILIES 


Eight field districts, each with a forester in charge, have been established for the service under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture. 


. much as I was a public servant they’d make | 


“When they turned in, one man put his watch, his pipe, his | 
money, a jackknife and a few other trinkets into his hat and laid | 
the whole business on the ground at the head of his bed. I never | 
said a word, but early the next morning I heard him swearing 4 
to beat four of a kind. 
stealing his teeth. Said he’d put ’em in the hat just before he | 
went to sleep, and that the upper ones were missing. 
not guilty and helped him hunt until he took to cursing me for 
not finding them. Then I went and sat down. 


““Mister,’ I told him, ‘I thought I’d ridden herd on everything 
under the sun until you come along; I see that I haven't. 
much as I’d like to help you and much as I regret your loss, I'll 
wrangle false teeth for no man who swears at me, not even if 


Under the district chiefs, who have offices in cities close to the jce.” 

preserves they command, are supervisors, each with one forest as his particular responsibility and a corps " 

of rangers who, in turn, are in charge of roughly equalized sections of government territory. The tall 

young man in the center of the picture is the ranger who plays the chief part in the story. 
lower with his hand in his pocket is Supervisor Boulden. 
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all waterfowl. And he didn’t know what jj: 
he’d done. You’d think that even city chil- | 
dren would recognize a swan; the picture- jJ 
books are full of them and there are flocks | 
in city parks the country over. But turn |) 
some fellows loose in a wild country with |} 
a gun and they seem to lose all the sense |) « 
they were born with. ie 
“The grown folks don’t appear to have |) 
as much sense as the children. Let a man | 
or woman get lost and we have to trail them | 
over half a dozen sections, usually to find 
them on the verge of insanity and completely | 
exhausted. But many’s the baby I’ve |) 
tracked down for a frantic mother to come |, 
upon him sound asleep. That’s what kids 4) 
do when they’re lost—drop down and wait |} 
for some one to find them. t 
“I have met fellows who thought that all | 
I had to do was ride around and enjoy the |). 
beauties of nature, but we had two men |) 
from Ohio in here who decided that inas- }) 


me earn their taxes. They asked if they | 
could ‘pitch beside me one night over on’ } 
the San-Jacintos. I helped them put up! 
their tent—they didn’t know much about it— | 
then cooked their supper over my fire when ||} 
their patent outfit wouldn’t draw. After- 

wards they sat around and told me all about } 
the big cities, how much money they made | 
last year, and what was wrong with the | 
country. 


Next I knew he had accused me of 


I pleaded |f 


That made him 


i, 


But 


he’s from Ohio.’ 
“Then I like to/ | 
have died with jf 


laughing. , 
“The pair guit | 
hunting them 
maverick uppers | 
I 


and went their way. | 
A few days later I} 
stumbled on to the~- 
missing store teeth. 
You know what 
had’ happened. ' A 
trade-rat has pros- 
pected the hat dur- 
ing the night and 
lugged them into 
the brush. I car- 
ried the plate to the 
nearest registration 
booth, gave a de- 
scription of the | 
man who owned _ 
the teeth and they 
were sent to where 
he was. camped up 
by Oak Grove Sta- 
tion. Yes sir, we 
aim to give serv- 


“But,” I imme- 
diately objected, 


Oneystepy 
“not all the laughs 


must hold down 


amount in develop- 


a ) 
| of the forestry service are at the expense 
» Yaqui Indian who ever came out of 


) several ounces of gold dust which he 
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| of the tenderfoot, and spoke of Cedro, 
| quite possibly the toughest, wildest 


‘Mexico. Cedro took to placer mining 
in the Laguna creeks and gathered 


proudly displayed in a bottle. One 
| morning he called at the ranger station. 
“Boss,” he inquired, “Cedro catchum 
_ permit ?” 

“Sure, Cedro,” the ranger replied. 

“What kind?” 

“Shootum, killum,’ the Yaqui re- 
joined. 

“Nope, Cedro; nothing: doing. 
| Bimeby, three moons, shootum, killum; 
_ mot now.” 

_ “Boss, Cedro no shootum, killum 
ciervo (deer ).” 


_ portant duties I 


be enough of a 
- miner to keep cases 


“Well, what in Sam Hill do you want 
a permit for?” i 

“Shootum, killum dam’ dude. 
of-gun catchum Cedro’s oro.” 

However facetiously Stephenson may 
refer to his dude-wrangling, there are 
occasions when the vagaries of the inno- 
cent tenderfoot may be the least of his 
troubles. I remarked upon this when - 
‘mention of Cedro changed the drift of 
conversation. 

' “There was a time,” the ranger admitted, “when a fellow who 
could throw a diamond-hitch and stick to the back of a sea-going 
cayuse had about all the qualifications that the forest service re- 
quired. But, the job has grown considerably. Next to dude- 
wrangling, as you might say, I devote most of my time to the 
prevention of forest fires and the erosion which is a constant 
danger where timberland has burned over.” 

As he talked, the young man overhauled his equipment. Camera 
and heliograph were inspected, cleaned and restored to place. The 
short-helved ax was oiled and slipped into the leather sheath. A 
first-aid kit had been checked over, a compass tested and polished 
and now he was busy with the heavy Colt’s revolver which 
usually swung at his thigh. He paused to squint through the 

-gunbarrel. . 

“Care of standing timber and supervision of lumbering is one 
of the most im- 


Son 


description. 


sanctuaries. 


have,” the ranger 
continued. “I have 
to know all about 
trees and what 
they’re good for; 
how to mark tim- 
ber for cutting; 
how to scale logs; 
see that brush is 
piled and burned 
and that yo ung 
trees are not in- 
jured by the lum- 
bermen. Just to 
make sure that I 
keep on the job, an 
inspector’s apt to 
show ‘up any 
minute. 
“Then I have to 


on the prospectors 
who ramble around 
the mountains. I 
} their nie ar ther © Courtesy of U. S. Forest Service 

to a reasonable 


ing claims, see that 

they don’t waste all 

the water in the 
} 


sanitation of his camp, and guard against fire. 


q 


© Courtesy of Denver Tourist Bureau 


The national forests are filled with wild life of every 
In some instances the Government employs 
trained hunters to exterminate the type of beast that is 
actually dangerous and a menace to the smaller animals. 
Certain preserves have been set aside as national game 
Even the eagle finds a haven in these wilds. 


A GUEST HUT IN A NATIONAL FOREST 


From twenty to thirty million people a year spend their vacations in the national forest preserves. 

Camping is free, and all that is asked of a visitor is that he keep the game laws, look to the proper 

Within the last few years the national foresters have 

built five thousand miles of highway, thirty thousand miles of good trails, and have put up twenty 
thousand miles of telephone line through the domains that they guard. 
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creeks and occasionally referee an argu- 
ment between a couple of the crotchety 
old hermits.” 

Again the gun barrel seemed to de- 
mand a needless amount of attention. 

“Surely, that’s not all,” I suggested. 

“No,” Stephenson replied, “it is not. 
There’s the small detail of grazing. 
Nearly fifteen million head of horses, 
beef cattle, sheep, swine and goats feed 
in the national forests each year. Their 
activities must be regulated both for 
the welfare of the stock and the future 
of the range. Mine’s an ordinary-sized 
forest district, about two hundred thou- 
sand acres, lots of rough, mountainous 
country, but with considerable grazing 
land. To make the best use of this I 
have to know actual conditions obtaining 
on the whole acreage. Also, I have to 
know the breed of every animal on the 
range, the brands and earmarks of all- 
the owners, whether cattle are underfed 
or overfed, how much salt a steer ought 
to get in season—and, what’s more, see 
that he gets it. 

“T have to know how to build roads, 
trails, telephone lines, cabins, bridges, 
fences, corrals and lookout towers, not 
to mention surveying with a compass, 
must be able to tell offhand about land- 
lines, section corners, mining and homestead laws. On the side 
I examine mineral claims, record weather data, lay out sites for 
summer homes and public camp grounds, post fire, distance and 
direction signs, keep my ranger station and guards’ cabins in apple- 
pie order, and a few score other things I don’t remember this 
minute.” 

The ranger breathed on the lenses of his field glasses and 
polished them with his sleeve, then scanned the far horizon in- 
tently, humming half-aloud. His song broke off abruptly and the 
glasses were thrust in their case. 

“Come on, you sheep-herder, wake up!” This to the sleepy 
pony. “I don’t dare let the sun go down with many miles be- 
tween me and that camp-leader as long as he has a boy to lose 
or a match in his pocket.” 

Dumbbell had ambled some distance down the trail when 
Stephenson brought 
him sharply around 
and back to where 
I was sitting. 

“Come to think 
of it,” he offered, 
“T left out consid- 
erable. J have an 
assistant — ranger, 
eight guards and a 
couple of construc- 
tion crews to keep 
busy. And after all 
the woods, mining 
and grazing jobs 
are done, squabbles 
between forest 
users and summer 
campers settled to 
everybody’s _ satis- 
faction, all fires out 
and the last lost 
dude tucked safely 
between his 
blankets, I sit down 
for the night to 
write up my diary 
and beat out re- 
ports on the type- 
writer. 

But, with it all, I 
wouldn’t trade this 
life for the best city 
job in the world. 


THE BANDERILLERO 


With the single exception of the adroit sword play of the matador, the banderillero has the most skillful part in the performance. 


With his two-foot steel- 


headed darts poised, the banderillero taunts the bull until the animal charges, and then, as he rushes by, the shafts are driven home in his heavy shoulder, 


while the banderillero steps lightly to one side. 


Three banderilleros each put two darts in the enraged bull, which is then turned over to the matador with 


six banderillas protruding from his back. Sometimes, it will be observed, it is the bull that wins the bout! hr 


MODERN GLADIATORS OF SPAIN 


This is one of a series of articles Mr. Medill is writing for Travel on Spain. 
The last article, The Country Without Trees, was published in the July issue, 


book, “Spanish Towns and People.” 


These will appear next fall in his 


and the next, dealing with Toledo, will appear in September.—Editor 


By Rospert MEpDILL 


to the bull ring. By four o’clock a very perceptible move- 
ment of traffic sets toward the eastern quarter of the city 
where the Plaza de Toros is situated. Motor cars, taxicabs, and 
horse-drawn vehicles hurry along with their obviously holiday 
making occupants, the street cars bound in that direction are 
crowded with passengers and in the air is the note of suppressed 
gayety. The streets that converge at the bull ring are filled with 
pedestrians hurrying to reach the arena and find their seats before 
the bugle summons the toreros to action. There is much turmoil 
as people and vehicles pour into the plaza on which the huge 
amphitheater is situated, and the traffic policeman mounted on a 
spirited charger is try- 
ing with feverish ac- 
tivity to keep order 
from becoming ‘chaos. 
It is an orderly throng, 
however, and in its gen- 
eral aspect is very much 
the same as that which 
enters a ball game at 
home. The men are 
wearing the clothes of 
London and New York 
and the women, of 
which there are few, 
follow the style of their 
sisters elsewhere —a 
work -a-day sort of 
crowd undistinguished 
by broad brimmed som- 
breros, gayly embroid- 
ered shawls, or filmy 
mantillas, a disappoint- 
ment, of course, to the 
first time visitor who 
has drawn his picture 
of Spain from cigar 
box labels and painted 
fans. It is just a mul- 
titude of every day 
folk attending a pro- 
fessional sport on a 
holiday afternoon. 
If you have acted the 


OF Sunday and holiday afternoons all roads in Madrid lead 


the procession enters. 


ENTERING THE ARENA 


A trumpet sounds, the doors of the arena swing open, and to the martial strains of the band, 


At the head ride the alguaciles, marshals of the ring, next the three 

matadores, who administer the coup de grace, then capeadores and banderilleros, with their red 

capes and darts, and finally the picadores, mounted on their dispirited horses. 
gorgeously in the traditional costume of their calling. 


part of wisdom you will have purchased your seats in advance at 


the ticket office in the center of the city and will have paid, too, 


the supplement demanded for seats on the shady side of the ring. 
The difference between sombra and sol, if the season be summer, |) 


marks the contrast between the enjoyment of comfort in the 
shade and the distress of broiling in the sun. Besides this, if 
you sit in the shade, you find yourself facing the entrance of the 


toreros and the egress of the bull from his pen, and as a still / 


further advantage you are close to the picadores who are stationed 
within the shadow of the westerly tier of seats so that their 
encounter takes place at your feet. 
that the extra fee, which is almost negligible, yields rich dividends 
in comfort and ease. 
Within the entrance 
the ‘stream of: eager 
humanity is 
into a hundred chan- 
nels which lead without 
confusion in the ad- 
mirably arranged coli- 
seum to the various sec- 
tions of seats that rise 
tier upon tier. In a, few 
moments you emerge 
from the corridor 
designated on your 
ticket and in the blaze 
of the afternoon sun 
the immense amphi- 
theater with its thou- 
sands of enthusiastic 
spectators is before you. 
T his. assemblage’ in 
itself is a notable sight: 
Near by in his en- 
closure is the presiding 
official accompanied per- 
haps by distinguished 
guests; below are the 
boxes surrounding the 
ring; occupied -by the 
aristocracy and by those 
of the proletariat who 
can afford to pay for 


All are arrayed , Ns 
them; opposite, indis- 


Thus you will be convinced | 


diverted | 


| THE PICADOR 


)) The capeador, on the left, is trying to divert the attention of the bull so that the picador will not be gored after being tossed. On the right one may see the 


| Picador with his lance poised in reserve while his companion is fighting a losing round with the bull. 


| tinguishable in the crowded tiers is a band that dispenses popular 


pause, render fealty to the 
pass 
_ cavalcade, their costumes 
_ sparkling in the afternoon 
- and fragile for the grim 


better fitted for an _his- 
y 


wera Se. 


_ somber black velvet, re- 


The picador places his horse broadside to the bull, 


| and when the beast charges, the mounted picador drives his long spear full into the bull’s shoulder in order to madden him, to withstand the force of his 
i é charge, and to remain horsed. The horse, which is blindfolded on the bull’s side, never has a chance. 


airs; and in the seats closely packed together sit fourteen thousand 
| Spectators awaiting the signal for the gate of the arena to swing 


» \open and admit the procession of toreros, participants in the after- 


noon’s proceedings. Among the spectators in this vast concourse 
there are many women and a sprinkling of children, but for the most 
part, as at a ball game at home, the men are in the great majority. 

There is much activity to enliven the waiting moments. At- 
tendants are busy renting cushions, at fifty centimos each, that 
mitigate the unyielding character of the stone seats, and selling 
bottles of thirst quenching beverages that correspond to “ginger 
pop” overseas. In some bull rings packages of candy are sold 
from the floor of the arena itself and delivered through the air 
by the dexterous vendors. The money is tossed by the purchaser 
at the feet of the vendor, who stands in the ring, and in return 
the parcel of dulce is hurled with unerring precision into the 
hands of the customer engulfed in the densely packed seats no 
matter at what distance he happens to be. 

The center of the arena is a circular plot of golden sand. Sur- 
rounding it runs a barrier which rises to a height of five feet, 
and furnishes protection to the spectators, although it is not high 
enough to prevent a torero scaling it and dropping to safety on 
the other side should he be too hotly pursued by a maddened bull. 
This method of escape, while far from being dignified, is resorted 
to with considerable frequency. 

Finally a trumpet sounds, the ring is cleared of its human 
impediments and the crowd, a silence overtaking it, waits in 
expectancy for the inauguration of the afternoon’s events. A 
moment later the doors of the arena swing open and to the martial 
‘strains of the band there enters, with measured tread, a procession 
of gorgeously arrayed 
figures, the actors in the gue 
drama of the afternoon. - 4 
Swinging along with ue 
graceful step they cross 
the center’ of the ring, 


presiding official and then 
in review, a gay 


‘sun, seemingly too gay 
business of the day and 


torical pageant than for a 
‘march of death. At the [ij 
head of the procession ride ging, 8 

the alguaciles, the mar- | 
-shals of the ring, clad in 


_ lieved by white neck ruffs 


sey oapa rede pascurerererecerecurarerscaconn: 


BARCELONA 


geese sess ses e ee sear oe sear srorsrorses 


This ticket of admission to the bull ring at Barcelona entitles the holder to a reserved seat 
in the shade at a cost of little more than fifty cents. 


and plumed hats. Following on foot are the three matadores, the 
principal actors of the drama, arrayed in cocked hats, jackets and 
knee breeches of satin richly overlaid with golden embroidery, 
pink stockings and pumps adorned with bows and ribbons. On 
their arms are carried cloaks of shimmering satin. Immediately 
in the rear is the cuadrilla or troup of each, composed of capea- 
dores and banderilleros, clothed in like fashion except for the em- 
broidery which is of silver instead of gold. Next in line come 
the picadores, mounted on decrepit, spiritless horses, whose flat 
brimmed, cockaded sombreros held by chin straps, like trench hel- 
mets in appearance, and long skin-tight breeches are in striking 
contrast to the costumes of the others. Drawing up the rear are 
three horses abreast driven by chulos, the handy men of the ring. 
Their harness is enlivened by bells and colored tassels and they 
draw the tackle for removing the dead animals after each en- 
counter. . The delicate costumes of satin, poorly adapted as they 
seem for the business in hand, have a certain appropriateness for 
the men who wear them because these knights of the ring are 
slight of figure, and graceful of movement and posture, and are 
as light on their feet as a femme de ballet. 

To the alguaciles the president tosses the key of the toril, the 
pen in which the bull is imprisoned and in which he has been 
confined for many hours without light and food in order that his 
mood may be properly belligerent. 

The drama of the Corrida de Toros consists of three acts—the 
bull’s reception by the capeadores and his subsequent charge of 
the mounted picadores, the planting of the banderillas in the neck 
of the infuriated beast, and finally the coup de grace administered 
by the sword of the espada or matador. 

The procession being at an end and the cavalcade retiring, the 

mounted picadores take 
their stand against the 
western barrier, motion- 
less within the shade 
where they are not so 
easily descried by the bull 
when first he enters the 

arena. In the sunny sec- 
ae tor of the ring, opposite 
: 4 the door of the toril, are 

y stationed the capeadores 
whose duty it is to receive 
the first onslaught of the 
bull, exhibit their skill and 
daring in baiting him with 
their scarlet capes and 
take the edge off his im- 
petuosity by the en- 
couragement of many 
furious rushes at the red 
cloaks waved so tantaliz- 
ingly before his eyes. 


py yyy 


pip bypty ly 


aie 


-. Octava fila 


The capeador is the man who makes the trouble and who averts it. 


THE CAPEADOR 


With his red cloak he infuriates the bull, entices him to charge, evades him deftly, 


and then lures him on to destruction at the hands of the other actors. On the other hand, when a picador or matador is tossed by the bull and is in danger 
of being gored, it is the capeador who, with his ever enraging red cloak, attracts the attention of the animal from its prey. Sometimes the capeador ~ 
takes the charge of the bull with his back turned, gauging the charge so nicely that he himself is untouched although the cloak may be torn from his hands. 


At the blare of a second trumpet the spectators, in a silence 
that is actually oppressive, rivet their eyes on the door of the 
toril. The stage is set. In the twinkling of an eye the door swings 
open and the bull appears, utterly confident, trotting into the arena 
in the dazzling glare of the sun and sand and into the presence 
of the thousands of onlookers whose emotion is now expressed 
in an audible wave of sound. As the bull leaves his pen he re- 
ceives in the soft tissue of his shoulder a barbed dart bearing the 


plume of his breeder, but to this indignity 
he seems to pay little attention, so en- 
grossing a scene is spread before his eyes. 
Sometimes bewildered by the amazing and 
unexpected spectacle that confronts him 
the confused animal pauses for a moment 
to take stock of the situation but, more 
frequently, he espies without an instant’s 
hesitation the gorgeously arrayed creatures 
flaunting a color that he hates and, flinging 
his head in the air, he dashes across the 
glittering sand bent on the annihilation of 
his adversaries. In a moment he is upon 
the nearest, his head lowered for the toss. 
At this breathless instant the capeador 
steps nimbly aside and the bull rushes past 
with furious momentum, his horns encoun- 
tering nothing more substantial than a 
fragment of red satin. He comes to a sud- 
den halt and shows his astonishment at 
the result of his dash by an instant’s de- 
liberation. But the hated crimson reap- 
pears in the hands of others who taunt 
him with it. Again and.again he charges 
madly, but always with the same bewilder- 
ing result. This play goes on for some 
minutes; the skill of the toreros and their 
feats of daring in playing the bull are 
greeted with ripples of applause. On occa- 
sions the capeador receives the charge with 
his back to the bull; at other times he holds 
his cape forth while in a kneeling posture, 
manoeuvers that are received with loudly 
expressed satisfaction on the part of the 
observers. 

When this play has gone on long enough 
the bull is lured into the vicinity of ‘the 
mounted picadores. Somewhat wearied and 
much perplexed he regards the horse and 
its rider, which come slowly out to meet 
him, with a certain natural-suspicion. Hav- 
ing lost much of his impetuosity and con- 
fidence, he hesitates to attack an object that 
may be as elusive as the living and ever 
assertive scarlet, which never succumbs to 
his attacks, and that may, in the same 
mysterious way, prove even more for- 
midable. But the rider, advancing on his 


bull to action. 


Plaza de Toros de Salamanca 


EL VIERNES 15 DE AGOSTO DE 1924 
(FESTIVIDAD DE LA ASUNCION DE NUESTRA SENORA) 


Con permiso de la autoridad, y si el tiempo no lo impide. 
se celebrara una 

Gran corrida de novillos-toros 

rrr) ORR, CP GES ANN AS mentee 

Se lidiaran, banderillearan y seran muertos a estoque 


H de Ja famosa y acreditada ganaderia de don Juan Victor Garcia, 
H de Salamanca, por los afamados diestros, 


Angel Carratalé, 
| Tsidoro Alvarez 


HH Vicente Prieto, de Sevilla 


(Ex-banderillero de Juan Luis) 
Con sus correspondientes cuadrillas, 
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This poster advertising a corrida at Salamanca 
announces the participating stars and gives the 
various prices of admission. 


spiritless nag, and waving his long pike menacingly, rouses the 
Lowering his head_he charges with a sickening — 
shock squarely into the side_of the unfortunate and unresisting — 
horse, who, with his eye bandaged on the side of danger, is quite 
unaware of impending disaster. 
picador drives his long spear full into the shoulder of the bull 
in order to madden him, to withstand his force and if possible to 
remain mounted. The shock is terrific. 


At the moment of impact the 


picked up clear off the ground carried for 


some yards and tossed with his rider flat — 


on his side, a tribute to the magnificent 
strength of the bull. 


cruel horns and half eviscerated, while at 


still others he is bowled over uninjured, — 
struggling to his feet in frantic bewilder- 
In 


ment to enact the tragedy once more. 
order to distract the attention of the in- 


At other times the ~ 
pitiful nag is overthrown, gored by the 


Sometimes the horse is — 


furiated bull from his fallen quarry and — 


to prevent him from goring the picador 


as well, the capeadores wave their cloaks | 


before his eyes and lead him off once more 
to charge their elusive red scarfs instead 


of permitting him to follow up his ad-_ 


vantage. 


When the horse is merely hurled to the — 


ground, suffering nothing but bruises and 


shock, or. perhaps an inconsequential gor- | 


ing, the chulos scamper forward and, in 


shameless fashion, flog the unwilling and 
bewildered animal to his feet, while the 
picador, having extricated himself from 


the ruins, remounts in readiness once more © 
to encounter the attack of the bull when ~ 


the capeadores lead him again into the 
vicinity. One would think that the horse, 


nerves unstrung and stricken with terror — 
at the unwonted shock, would act like mad — 
and gallop away in a frenzy to escape from — 


the unknown horror. 
gling to his feet and quivering with fear, 


whole business, and in blind obedience 


But instead, strug- 


_he shows an apparent indifference to the 


allows himself to be led by his master into 
the same precarious situation, as though he © 


were under the influence of a drug, as un- 
doubtedly he is. So once more he goes 


forth unwittingly to meet the foe, and once | 
more he is brutally attacked. If in this 


second encounter he is but slightly injured 
he is led away and lives to fight another 
day. But if he is fatally gored and strug- 
gles in hopeless agony the chulos rush for- 
ward and dispatch him instantly by sinking 
a poniard into his brain. It is not uncom- 
mon, indeed it is of very frequent occur- 
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rence, to. see a mark of the 
horse, his, en- matador and 


trails hanging 
from a gash in 


led from the 
_ ring. After this 
|.event _ another 


| forward and a 

like encounter 
with the bull 
‘ensues. It will 


his horse in the 


fights :-he 
merely de- 
fends. He is 


_ darts in open defiance. 


_ thunders by. Nothing could be more deft. 


his side, being 


picador, seated 
on his decrepit 
steed, _ hereto- 
fore kept in 
the back - 
ground, , rides 


readily be seen 
that the part of 
the picador and 


affray isa 
negative one. 
He never really 


just a make- 
believe warrior, 
protected by 
armor concealed under his costume. 


His part in the battle has 
degenerated into a trick which has as its consummation his ability 
to remain on his horse or, when unmounted, to save himself from 
serious injury. 

Now comes the second act of the drama. 
the banderilleros whose part it is to drive pairs of beribboned darts 


This is the play of 


into the shoulder of the charging bull. This is undoubtedly the 
most graceful and, except for the final sword thrust, the feat of 
greatest skill in the entire performance. 

Following the encounter with the second of his mounted adver- 
saries the bull is taken in hand by the tireless capeadores and is 
in turn released to the banderillero who, slight and supple of 
figure and armed with his banderillas some two feet or more in 
‘length, has taken his place in the center of the arena. The bull, 
even more tired by now, regards his new antagonist with caution 
‘and oftentimes with indifference. The banderillero, inviting at- 
-tack, rises on his toes, stamps his foot and tauntingly shakes his 
Finally, no longer in doubt about the 
hostile intent of the enemy, the bull hurls himself to the assault. 
Poised on his toes and motionless, with the banderillas raised to 
‘strike, the torero awaits the avalanche. As the bull is upon him, 
-head lowered for the toss, with infinite grace and consummate 
skill he drives home the shafts of steel and 
lightly steps aside as the lumbering beast 


Even the disapproving spectator from 
‘overseas who has recoiled from the exhibi- 
‘tion of brutality that has gone before is 
compelled by admiration for the sheer 
‘skill of the play to join in the applause 
that follows! The ubiquitous capeadores 
are on hand as usual to distract the atten- 
tion of the bull while another banderillero 
‘goes forth to show his skill and intrepidity. 
‘This episode is thrice enacted until six 
darts project from the shoulder of the 
quarry and the flanks of the baited animal 
are stained with streams of crimson. 
Now follows the suerta de matar or final’ 
act in the battle of the ring. At a signal 
from the president, the matador, who 
hitherto has been but a spectator, advances 
in front of the presidential box and, sword 
and muleta in hand, bows in fealty and 
dedicates the death of the bull. He, too, is 
slender of figure, is clad in a tight-fitting, 
embroidered costume of shimmering satin 
and from the back of‘ his head hangs the 
coleta or knot of braided hair which is a 


During Holy Week the daughters of Spain array 
themselves in the traditional costume of the country. 
Ordinarily, however, this is not worn. 


which is never 
removed until 
retirement 
from the ring 

- or until death 
untimely takes 
his. toll. 

The muleta 
Ori eri nmso.n 
cape hung over 
a rod and the 
keen - blade of 
steel ; are. the 
weapons used 
in the final en- 
counter. The 
matador plays 
with the bull-in 
the fashion 
of a capeador, 
flashing the 
crimson scarf 
before his eyes 
in provocation 
and passing it 
over his horns 
and his back 
in successive 
feints at the 

onslaught. Receiving the charge with his back turned and momen- 
tarily grasping the horns of the bull are signals for repeated ap- 
plause from every part of the ring. With stupid insistence the 
bull continues his efforts to annihilate the fluttering red cloth and 
to ignore the real enemy who holds it. A glimmer of intelligence 
on the part of -the slow-witted brute, and with a slight turn he 
could impale his offender and toss him senseless over the barrier. 
In one of these encounters at Madrid we were commenting on the 
completeness with which the bull was held 
at the mercy of his assailants. The matador 
was playing the tired but fighting animal 
in no apparent danger when, like a flash, 
either through his carelessness or through 
a sudden change in the bull’s tactics, the 
maddened animal flung his head in the air 
as he reached the cape and caught the un- 
prepared matador on his horns, flinging 
him to the ground. The unexpected had 
happened. The ever vigilant capeadores 
lured off the beast with their scarlet capes 
as the matador sprang to his feet. _Tearing 
open his jacket he searched for evidences 
of his wound and, reassuring himself, 
flung his hand aloft signifying to the 
breathless spectators his escape from seri- 
ous injury. A stretcher bore him off the 
field, nevertheless, for treatment in the in- 
firmary which is a part of every bull ring. 
Usually a chapel is also attached to the 
arena where these butchers of the ring 
prepare for their coming encounters by 
invoking the blessing of the saints on the 
business at hand! Later in the evening 
we learned that the injured man was but 
slightly wounded and that his recovery 
would be immediate. 

Finally, after the bull has been played 
in this fashion, the president, from his box, 
signals for the coup de grace and the mata- 

_dor, flinging aside his muleta, proceeds to 
. undertake the most difficult. and_ precise 
feat in the whole enterprise. Manoeuver- 
ing the bull into position he extends his 
sword at the level of his eyes in careful 
aim, for his blade must penetrate the heart 
of the animal through a space between the 
shoulder blades scarcely three inches wide. 
In another mad rush the bull hurls him- 
self forward, not at a bit of red satin this 
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time but directly at his adversary, who stands to meet him with 
motionless sword in his outstretched hand. On he rushes to his 
doom, literally impaling himself on the keen, slender blade of his 
enemy. If the thrust of the matador is marked by unusual skill 
the sword buries itself to the hilt and the mighty animal stops 
in his tracks. The end has come. As his life’s blood gushes 
forth he slowly backs away a few paces and without even a quiver 
rolls over lifeless on the arena floor. Such a feat of skill as a 
mortal thrust at the first attempt meets with unqualified favor and 
the cheering of the spectators is deafening. A popular matador 
before a demonstrative throng such as is found in Barcelona will 
be compelled to make a circuit of the entire ring bowing repeatedly 
in acknowledgment at the ovation of cheers, handclaps and the 
flutter of thousands of handkerchiefs. Not content with this 
vocal and mechanical demonstration straw hats are scaled into the 
ring by the delirious crowd to fall in a shower around the espada. 
These hats the idol of the moment begins to throw back to his 
admirers in a most democratic manner until so numerous do they 
become that he proceeds on his way leaving the chulos to retrieve 
the headgear and toss them back over the barrier. 

Unhappily the sword does not always find its mark so unerringly 
and repeated thrusts are necessary before the work of the matador 
is done. Frequently in the first attempts the sword penetrates but 
slightly the animal’s shoulder or neck, and the hunted beast trots 
about with the blade projecting upward until it works itself out 
and falls to the ground. With another sword the matador fares 
forth in a fresh attempt, the omnipresent capeadores hovering 
about to draw off the bull in case the effort has been unsuccessful 
or the bull has unexpectedly attacked his foe. Whether through 
the ineptness of the matador or the wavering charges of the bull, 
I have seen the sword miss its mark over and over again until 
the matador was half dead with fatigue and the bull tottering on 
his feet, covered with crimson gashes, utterly cowed and devoid 
of fight, completely at bav, had just enough strength remaining 
to keep off the human devils that clustered about him. The condi- 
tion of the bull was so pitiable that the crowded galleries, in 
rapidly swelling volume, demanded the sparing of his life. After 
each unsuccessful thrust the clamor grew more vociferous. Men 
excitedlv jumped to their feet and gesticulated in the direction of 
the president’s box. But the request was hopeless on the face of 
it, for no animal gashed and tortured as he was, could possibly 
survive. No intervention taking place the 
play went on until the sword at last found 
its mark and ended the misery of the har- 
assed animal. 

With the despatch of the bull a trumpet 
sounds and a team of three horses with 
jingling bells dashes into the ring. Ropes 
are quickly adjusted and the animals that 
lie slain are dragged off at full speed to the 
triumphal strains of the band. With buckets 
of sand the chulos obliterate the crimson 
stains on' the arena floor and hastily retire, 
and the stage is ready for another en- 
counter. In such manner six bulls are suc- 
cessively fought during the afternoon, the 
precise order of the first combat being pur- 
sued without deviation. There is the same 
daring cape play in each conflict, the same 
senseless goring of horses, the same intrepid 
feats of the banderilleros and, in climax, the 
inevitable death of the bull. 

After the final event of the afternoon, 
or evening, for each battle consumes some 
twenty minutes and it is nearer seven than 
six before the curtain is at last rung down, 
the spectators stream over the arena through 
the gates of the barrier, the boys and 
younger men in a race for the paper be- 
ribboned darts that have been shaken out 
of the bulls and are lying about the ground. 
These trophies of the ring are highly prized 
by these youthful “fans” of the arena. 
Some of those who are first on the sand 
scamper at full speed for the lifeless body 
of the vanquished bull and, clambering on 
top of it, are drawn off with it in triumph, 
seated in state. 

While we of Anglo-Saxon tradition can 
see little justification for a sport that seems 


The matador dedicates the death of the bull 
before undertaking his task. 
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to have only merciless cruelty to recommend it, and that is marked — i) 


by a brutality which shocks the visitor, there are certain aspects of |} 
the game, for all its inhuman qualities, that lift it out of the purely |) 


brutal. It calls for steady nerves, alertness of mind and intrepidity |} 


of action, and it is characterized by feats of skill that gain the admi- 
ration of the beholder and that would even evoke the applause of the 
most meticulous of sportsmen were they disassociated with a pastime 
so obviously cruel. The audience, it must be confessed, seems 
more interested in the display of skill and acts of daring than in’ 
the actual kill. They follow each play of the battle with rapt 
attention, applauding exploits of nerve and showing their disap- 
proval of cowardice or maladroitness by hisses and catcalls. The 
sympathy is usually with the torero, for the bull seems eminently 
able to take care of himself, which, of course, is true only in a 
degree, although the animal actually appears to enjoy the sport 


until his energy has gone and his fighting spirit has been dissi- | | 


pated by the gruelling strain of the contest. The bull never has 
a chance for his life, however, and, in the final moments of the 
battle, when, completely at bay and harassed at ‘close range by 
his unrelenting foes, he expends his rapidly failing strength in 
futile efforts to gore a piece of scarlet satin, he is a pathetic 
creature. 

It is the horses, poor forlorn hacks as they are, that gain the 
sympathy of the spectator. As they walk with spiritless step into 


the arena, bestridden by their alert riders, emaciated, more than) ii 


often lame and stiff of joint, sovlistless that they act like autom- 
atons in the hands-of their masters, they present sorry spectacles. 
And when their role in the encounter develops, and they are seen 
to have no part in the affair except as targets for the cruel horns 
of the bull, and to have no avenue of escape from fearful punish- 
ment, their place in the order of events seems a senseless one 
indeed. The disgust of the visitor at this display of inhumanity 
is mitigated by the utter decrepitude of the beasts and their seem- 
ing indifference to punishment. One can only assume that they 
are under a strong sedative and are not wholly conscious of their 
pain. The foreigner goes to the bull ring prepared to be shocked, 
and is both shocked and horrified by a field of honor that becomes 
a shambles. The element of brutality in human nature, that 


bestial call of the blood, in the first encounter may respond to | 


the excitement, sheer novelty and sense of the romantic of the 


affair. But sitting through an afternoon of successive fights that — ip 


are entirely repetitive, save in the fine 


excessively wearying. 

Is the bull fight losing ground in Spain? 
I very much doubt it. Perhaps the better 
element of society in Spain is less devoted 
to it than formerly, but certainly the pres- | 
ence of bull rings in every city, the regu- 
larity of the corridas and the avidity with 
which immense throngs attend them during 


autumn, leaves one in doubt about the wan- 
ing interest in the pastime. The bull fight 
is deeply ingrained in the Spaniard’s con- 
ception of sport, and the centuries have hal- 
lowed it. 
proficiency in the handling of arms of war 
and to celebrate festal occasions, it remained 
a prerogative of the aristocracy up to the 
sixteenth century. In earlier times the 
mounted warriors met the bulls with a lance 
as their only weapon. In those less one- 
sided combats frequently the bulls took 
heavy toll. It is recorded that in some of 
the ancient tournaments more than a half 
dozen knights lost their lives during a single 
fiesta. Later, evolution took place in the 
character of the sport, culminating in 1749 
with the erection of a great bull ring in 
Madrid with professional toreros as the sole 
participants, and the contests, once the pas- 
time of chivalry, degenerated into public 
enterprises for profit. Having no knowl- 
edge of sport and little interest in active 
outdoor life, the Spaniard gratifies his de- 
si sire for entertainment in the traditional 
x amusement of the country. The bull fight 
is to Spain exactly what baseball is to Amer- 
ica and football to England. 


nuances of the art, the spectacle becomes’ _ i 


the long season from early spring until iy 


Originally established to increase _ =|) 


cat 


_ band and proceeded to 


_ breakfast. Falling Snow 


‘which he gripped be- 


fast ended, he dressed 


low doorway and disap- 
- peared in the darkness. 


AN ESKIMO VILLAGE 


As a rule the Esidinio lives in his village of snow huts only in the winter, for when the warmer weather comes the huts are too damp and dripping for 


habitation and the occupants move into conical skin tents for the summer. 
also serve to give heat. 


The huts are lighted by ice windows in the roof and by lamps of seal oil which 
Ventilation is not encouraged, for fresh air only means more cold to be contended with. 


“THE SHUDD’RING TENANT OF THE FRIGID ZONE” 


Starving Men and Dogs—The Seal Hunt—Harpooning the Bearded Seal—The 
Triumph of Big Knife 


By DiamonpD JENNESS 


for it was midwinter inside the Arctic Circle. Within the 

hut the flickering flame of the blubber lamp shed a soft light 
on the snow walls and dome-like roof. Two figures, concealed 
beneath a large caribou hide, lay stretched out on the low shelf 
or sleeping-platform that occupied more than half the floor-space ; 
their feet were against the back wall, and only their black heads 
protruded from under the skin at the edge of the platform. 
Peacefully they slept, Big Knife, the famous Eskimo hunter, and 
Falling Snow, his wife. Outside, in the long snow passage, the 
dogs slumbered, crouching together one beside another. 

Falling Snow began to stir. Stretching out her arms she skil- 
fully adjusted the moss wick of the lamp until a long flame as of 
many candles in line lit up the whole interior of the dwelling. 
She dressed quickly and from behind the lamp took an oily strip 
of yellow seal-blubber, which she pounded vigorously on the table 
with a mallet of musk-ox horn. After pounding it well she placed 
it in the lamp; immediately the oil began to ooze out and flow 
towards the wick. Meanwhile the dogs, awakened by the noise, 
were howling in the passage. She called them in one by one to 
feed on the old strips of blubber that had lain in the lamp all night; 
and as each dog snatched up its portion she drove it outside again 
with a sharp blow from her snow-stick. Now that both lamp 
and dogs had been at- 
tended to she settled | 


'IGHT-THIRTY in the morning. Outside it was still dark, 


back on the platform 


beside her sleeping hus- 


mend his boots. 

' Presently Big Knife 
awakened, and, raising 
his head, demanded 


handed him some 
‘frozen caribou meat, 
tween his teeth andl 
hacked into small 
mouthfuls with his 
hunting knife. Break-_ 


in his warmest fur 
clothes, put on his mit- 
tens, and without a. 
word of farewell 
‘crawled through the. 


TROUT FISHING EXTRAORDINARY 


The search for food is so desperate that the Eskimo will cut through ice more than five 


feet thick for the sake of catching a few small salmon trout. 

Two of them will easily dispose of an entire seal at one sitting, and ten pounds of flesh is 

often consumed by an individual in one day, in addition to his other food, in time of plenty. 
Food means resistance against the cold. 


His wife, listening from her seat, heard the long harpoon being 
taken from the roof, the howling of the dogs that he was harness- 
ing, and the crunching of his footsteps as he departed for the 
sealing-grounds. Soon there were more footsteps as the other 
hunters in the village, timing their departure by Big Knife’s, 
followed in his trail. Then came silence. 

Falling Snow laid her sewing to one side and began to eat her 
breakfast ; but the sight of two small fish beneath the table brought 
to her mind their desperate situation. The summer had been a 
season of plenty; the caribou skins that covered their sleeping- 
bench, and those other skins .rolled up at the back of the hut 
ready for tanning, were but a few of the many trophies her hus- 
band had secured. Amid the hunting and the fishing he had 
found time to make that great saucer-shaped lamp in front of 
her, and the rectangular cooking-pot above it, both of them carved 
out of solid soapstone. But with the winter had come scarcity 
and even famine. Blizzards had been frequent and long-enduring, 
and seals hard to discover. Only yesterday they had moved to a 
fresh sealing-ground, where her husband had built her this new 
home, a dome of snow-blocks nine feet in diameter at the bottom, 
but scarcely high enough even in the middle for her to stand 
upright. Of all the food they had gathered in the summer there 
remained only these two small fish and the morsel of caribou meat 
she held in her hand. 
Would Big Knife cap- 
ture any seals today, 
she wondered; or 
would he return once 
more empty-handed ? 

With a sigh she 
trimmed down the wick 
of the lamp to conserve 
the oil and resumed her 
breakfast. It was not 
the first time in her life 
that she had suffered 
privation, but never 
since that day, two 
years ago, when she 
had married Big Knife 
had they been without 
at least some food to 
distribute each morning 
among their neighbors. 
She was ashamed to 
visit her mother-in-law 
in the next hut with 
nothing in her hands; 


Eskimos are enormous eaters. 


ae 


and if she did not visit 
her what would their 
relatives think of her 
conduct ? 

Day dawned, and a 
misty twilight streamed 
in through the window 
of ice above her head. 
The sun had disap- 
peared below the hori- 
zon. several weeks 
before, and several 
more weeks would 
elapse before it showed 
its face again; but there 
were two hours before 
noon, and two after, 
when she could work 
without the aid of 
lamp-light. She ex- 
tinguished the flame 
and took up her needle 
again, though, without 
the heat from the lamp, 
the hut became cold and uncomfortable. All 
day she sat on her platform, cutting out the 
caribou-skins and sewing them into clothing. 
Often she heard voices outside, voices of 
women and children, but no one came in to 
break her solitude. Once or twice she stole 
out to the entrance of the passage and 
scanned the horizon, hoping against hope to 


sight her husband’s dogs dragging home a 


seal. As the hours crept by, her heart grew 
sadder and sadder. Almost mechanically, 
when evening approached, she relit the lamp 
and filled the big pot with snow, so that her 
husband might at least have water to drink 
when he returned, weary and exhausted, from 
his hunting. é 

Meanwhile, far away out of sight of the 
village, the hunters were scattered over the 
ice-field searching for the seal-holes. Big 
Knife was half a mile from the others, 
crouching motionless with his back to the 
wind over the breathing-hole of a small rough 
seal; his dogs lay stretched out behind him, 
licking the snow to appease their hunger. Not 
a movement betrayed the hunter, not a sound 
to frighten the seal that might possibly be 
lurking .underneath. Only now and then he 
cautiously raised his head and watched his 
fellow-hunters to see how they were faring. 

A slight bubble came out of the water and 
shook the long 
needle-like “in- 
dicator” that 
floated on its 
surface. Big 
Knife straight- 
ened up, rais- 
ing his _har- 
poon. Every 
muscle in his 
body became 
tense, and the 
cords of his 
wrist, showing 
between sleeve 
and mitten, 
were taut to the 
breaking-point. 
Faster and 
faster fluttered 
thes jee dle: 
Suddenly it 


THE RETURN OF THE SEAL HUNTERS 


When the sealing grounds are reached the hunter puts into the water a long needle-like 
indicator that registers the presence of the seal under water. 
the hunter drives the harpoon down through the center of the hole in the ice, and then, 
throwing aside the shaft, he grips the line that is attached to the barbed point. 
that the real struggle begins, for there is constant danger, with the great bearded seal, that 


the hunter may be dragged under and drowned. 


a 


The dress of Eskimo men and women is 
much the same. The women, however, 


often have a fur-lined hood in which to 

carry a child. The women’s’ trousers are 

usually ornamented with eider duck necks 
or with native-dyed leather. 


ESKIMO HUTS AND SLEDGE 


When the indicator quivers 


-around for more breathing-holes. 


TRAV EEE 


drove his harpoon down 
through the center of © 


the hole; hurling aside 


the shaft, he gripped — 


with both hands the 
line that was attached 
to the barbed point and 


struggle. But his aim 
had been perfect; the 


brain of the seal. After 
‘one brief shudder it 
ceased to move and was 
rapidly drawn up to the 
surface. 

Big Knife was not 
satisfied. This small 
seal that he had cap- 
tured would hardly pro- 
vide a single meal for 
his starving kinsmen, 
and the dogs would still 
be hungry. Two hours 
of daylight yet remained. He attached the 
carcass to the trace of a dog and searched 
Presently 
his second dog, running loose with its nose 
to the ground, began to scratch vigorously. 
Big Knife drove it back and scooped down. 
His scoop struck ice, then a gap in the ice. 
Clearing away more snow he came upon a 
large hole leading down to the water, the 
hole not of a small rough seal such as he had 
just killed, but of a giant bearded seal weigh- 
ing upwards of seven hundred pounds. With 
the utmost care he set his “indicator,” re- 
adjusted the snow round the mouth of the 
hole, examined his harpoon and waited. | 

One hour went slowly by, then a second. 
Already darkness was closing in, and the 
other hunters mustering for home. Still Big 
Knife waited. At last came the tell-tale 
bubble in the water and the fluttering of the 
“indicator.” The harpoon went true, but this 
time the struggle was fiercer and more in- 
tense. Big Knife, with the line coiled around 
his body, braced himself backward and held 
on with might and main as the giant seal 
strove to pull him under. The weight of the 


It is then 


monster threatened to drag his arms from 


their sockets, and the line cut into his body. 
Grimly he held on, while the other hunters, 
sighting his peril, came running to his aid; 
but before the 
first man ar- 


rived on the #1 
spot the seal 


_ had given up 
the © struggle 
and was being 
slowly dragged 
from its hole. 
Still panting, 
but standing 
proudly — aloof, 
Big Knife 
watched them 
cut up his vic- 
tim, content 
that sthiegy 
should share 
his booty since 
the glory of its 
capture be- 
longed to him- 


dropped out of The Eskimo’s office is in his home. His sledge is carefully raised on blocks of ice just outside his hut in the self alone. 
sight. In that walls of which are planted his sealing harpoons. Some of the weapons of the Eskimo are amazingly ingenious, The day’s 
Seve teees stant for example, the harpoon with the point detachable after it has struck the seal or whale, and the line to which 

7 eel the harpoon is fastened with the inflated seal skin at the end, which tires out the prey, marks its course for work was 
Brg Knife the hunter, and buoys up the quarry when it is dead. over. 


braced himself for the — 


barb had penetrated the — | 
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A LLAMA TRAIN IN THE HUANCAYO VALLEY 


The llama, the most important animal of Chile and Peru, is something between a sheep and a camel. 


The remains of this 


strange beast have been found even in the Rocky Mountains, showing that its haunts were once by no means confined to 


South America. 


In the days of the Spanish conquest the llama was used to bring down ore from the mines, and it is 
stated that in one mine alone three hundred thousand llamas were so employed. 


RUBBING ELBOWS WITH THE FRIENDLY CHILEAN 


A Whaler on the Chilean Coast—Chile’s Strange Idea of a Pullman—The Spotless Town of South America— 
Mountains and Deserts of Southern Chile—Beating the Tax Collector 


By A. Hyatt VERRILL 


The following article is one of a series written for Travel on the more unusual phases of life on the west coast 
of South America, which will be included in Mr. Verrill’s book, “Down the West Coast of South America,” 


to be published in the fall. 


The last article, Those Who Worsnipped the Sun, appeared in the July issue, while 


the next will appear in September—Editor 


5 HERE are no Pullman cars on the train,” the suave occu- 
pant of the ticket booth in the Santiago railway station 
informed me. “But,” he added, “The Sefior may engage 

an apartment. It will be most comfortable and private for the 

Sefiora.” 

This sounded promising. If my wife was to take that long 
fourteen hour train journey to Concepcion in comfort, then a 
private compartment would be necessary. And as the ticket seller 
dilated in voluble Chilean Spanish on the manifold advantages of 
his suggestion, we pictured a luxuriously fitted little parlor with 
every luxury and convenience. 

“But if the Sefior desires it, then must he engage it at once,” 
resumed the attendant, “There are but the two on the train, and 
I must notify the station master that the compartment is reserved 
for the Norte Americano caballero and his Sefiora. It’s cost ?’— 
he spread his palms deprecatingly—“‘Ah, Sefior! It is but a trifle 


ment at once, relieved at the opportunity to do so at small cost. 

Had we been ambassadors or potentates we could not have 
been received with greater formality and deference when we 
reached the station the following morning. An official, whose 
uniform might have been that of a general, bowed low, and 
ordering two uniformed guards to shoulder our baggage, led the 
way to the waiting train, conducted us to the one first-class coach, 
and with a grandiose sweep of his hand indicated a curtained-off 
section at one end of the car on which was pinned a huge placard 
marked “RESERVADO.” 

“Behold!” he exclaimed, sweeping aside the curtains. 

We were too amazed at the reyelation to speak, but the joke 
most assuredly was on us. Enclosed by the flimsy green curtain 
were two ordinary, leather upholstered seats in no way differing 
in the least from every other seat in'the coach. There was nothing 
more, not even a footstool. We had paid fifteen dollars for 


for such hanging a 
conveni- curtain on 
ence and its Dinas s 
c omfort— rod! 
me te.l-y Before 
twice the we had 
ordinary traveled a 
Bare s , dozen 
Sefior.”’ miles, 
And so, m 0 reover, 
as Chilean we discov- 
railway ered that 
fares are the only 
very cheap a d vantage 
and the al- of the cur- 
leged pala- tain was 
tial accom- that it pre- 
m o dations vented the 
meant an clouds of 
a d ditional dust that 
cost of but CONCEPCION FROM CARACOLES HILL s iS epe : 
- through 
oe dol Concepcion is the most important town of southern Chile, with a population of at least one hundred thousand. It is one ame cai 
aes) €n- of the very few Spotless Towns of the southern continent, and makes up in cleanliness what it lacks in historical interest. i. 
gaged the The country round about Concepcion is of singular beauty, one of the most delightful views being that from Caracoles partment 
compart- Hill, which rises five hundred feet from the edge of the Alameda. windows 
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from reaching the other occu- 
pants of the coach, and con- 
tined it to our “private” section. 
So, as we had no desire to 
monopolize the dust of central 
Chile, we promptly ordered the 
costly strip of cloth removed. 
But [ must admit that even if our 
visions of a luxurious compart- 
ment had vanished we had all the 
service and attention that nor- 
mally belongs with an entire Pull- 
man section. Obsequious attend- 
ants hovered about, brushing 
the dust from seats and garments, 
opening and closing the windows 
as required, offering suggestions 
as to edibles and drinkables, and 
deserting us only at the frequent 
stations. Each time the train 
stopped they would rush off, and 
working like stevedores, shoulder 
the heavy bags, baskets, bundles 
and innumerable other forms of 
impedimenta belonging to disem- 
barking passengers, and, panting 
and sweating, would lug them 
across the station platform to a 
safe resting place. Never have 
I seen such obliging and willing 
workers on a railway train, and 
seldom did they receive a tip for 
their trouble. And never have I 
traveled on a train wherein pas- 
sengers were so freely permitted’ 
to pile innumerable and bulky 
pieces of baggage on seats, in 
aisles and overhead. But evi- 
dently the Chilean State Railways 
are operated for the benefit and 
convenience of the traveling pub- 
lic rather than for the profits or 
the convenience of officials, and 
equally as evidently, Chilean rail- 
way rules are made to be dis- 
obeyed. Although the cars were 
plastered with signs prohibiting smoking, everyone, including the 
train crew, smoked incessantly and, as is always the case in Chile, 
the fact that the lavatories were plainly marked “Caballeros” and 
Sefioras” respectively, neither sex paid the least heed to the signs. 
However, everyone seemed to be quite happy and content, each 
newcomer piled his or her baggage wherever there was available 
space left, and all chattered and laughed and: munched their sand- 
wiches and fruit, and drank their wine, and rushed madly out and 
as madly back again at each station, and. embraced and, back-patted 
and kissed friends and acquaintances as if it were all a gay holiday 
excursion or a picnic. 
_ L had heard such glowing praises bestowed upon the scenic 
beauties of central and southern Chile that I was a bit disappointed 
at the landscape as the train left Santiago and its suburbs behihd. 
To one who had never seen any land but the desert districts of 
northern Chile with the grim, dull-gray mountains where the only 
greenery is in the plazas and little “quintas,” the Mapucho valley 
and the country about would appear most beautiful. But to one 
accustomed to the tropics, or to the pastoral sections of England 
or the United States, the valley held few attractions. In’ many 
ways it impressed me much as some parts of northern France, 
a resemblance made more striking by the long lines of attenuated 
poplars and the far-reaching vineyards. But beyond the well-tilled 
and cultivated fields, the fruit orchards, the waving seas of ripen- 
ing grain, and the pastures with the grazing flocks, the hills were 
typically Chilean—the same ochre, moth-eaten hills that had 
greeted us at Valparaiso. To be sure, it was an unusually dry 
season; the wide river beds were mere gulleys of cobbles with 
scarcely a trickle of water, and the countryside was not at its 
best. But I could not imagine those hopeless hillsides bearing 
a mantle of green, even with abundant rains. 

Everywhere the dominant features of the landscape were the 
poplars and weeping willows. But, however picturesque and 
decorative poplars may be in reasonable numbers, yet they are 


THE MIRACLE 


OF THE BATTLE OF. CONCEPCION 


While the famous battle of Concepcion between the Spanish and the 
Indians took place in 1550 it was nearly one hundred years later that 
the. earliest print known of it was made. i 
thick of the fight, when the soldiers of Spain were being hard pressed 
by the natives who were fighting in defense of their hearths and homes, 
the Virgin appeared between the ranks, so frightening the pagan natives 
and so heartening the Christian Spaniards that the day was turned in 
favor of the invaders. 


TR AY Eee 


every field, line every irrigation 
ditch, and stretch in endless ave- 
nues for mile after mile beside 
the roads. Weeping willows, 
too, become tiresome and rather 
depressing, a bit reminiscent of 
old-fashioned cemeteries, and we 
longed for the sight of a sturdy 


white birches or a beech copse. 
Something else seemed to be 
lacking and, presently it dawned 
upon me that it was wild flowers. 
It was the Chilean spring, the 
season of seasons when one 
might reasonably expect a wealth 
of wild blossoms, and yet no sign 
of these harbingers of spring 
gladdened the eye. In the States, 
in England, in any temperate 
land, the spring landscape is gay 
with a mosaic of color. Butter- 
cups and daisies or bluebells and 
primiroses carpet the fields. 
of woodland wonderful with rosy 
azaleas, dogwood or hawthorn; 
meadows golden with cowslips, 
blue with sweet flag or starred 
with violets; roads and lanes 
bordered by modest anemones, 
gaudy wild lilies or nodding 
columbine; fences and _ walls 
blanketed with clematis and 
honey-suckle, sweet-briar and bit- 
ter-sweet, and, even along the 
dusty, grimy railway tracks tansy 
and mallow pinks, dandelions and 
butter-and-eggs doing their hum- 
ble best to brighten and beautify 
the otherwise ugly spot; all these 
are ours. But not even a mullein 
stalk, a dandelion or an iron- 
weed broke the greens, browns 
and dull yellows of this land- 
scape. Here and there a rather 
dejected looking poppy grew, like a pariah, on the outskirts of a 
field of grain; blue chickory appeared at rare intervals, and clumps 
of lonely, inconspicuous. white flowered weeds strove to maintain 
a precarious existence beside the roads. But even these were 
seemingly on the point of suffocation from the all pervading dust 
that covered every leaf, rose in dense clouds behind every plod- 
ding ox, cart, and sifted like smoke through the car windows. 

It seemed almost as if every weed, every non-utilitarian bit of 
vegetation had been uprooted, utterly exterminated, to make room 
for crops. But to offset the lack of wild flowers, there were the 
roses—hedges of crimson, pink, white, salmon; masses of blossoms 


The tradition is that in the 


rioting over adobe walls and low-roofed houses, as if man, having - 


eliminated every lovely but valueless wild plant, had suddenly 
awakened to the need of color and beauty and had striven to 
replace the native flowers with those of his own planting. And 
nowhere, I feel certain, are there more beautiful or larger roses 
than those of Chile. Indeed, the profusion, size and color. of 
Chile’s cultivated flowers are on a par with her fruits, and, oftener 
than not, they have outgrown all bounds and are, practically, wild. 

Another disappointing feature of the landscape was the absence 
of picturesque villages and people. There is nothing beautiful in 
a low, mud-walled hut with filthy dooryard wherein pigs, poultry 
and other livestock wallow and browse, and it must be confessed 
that the average home of the Chilean farmer and laborer is of 
this sort. The larger haciendas which we saw at intervals were 
palatial, beautifully kept and most attractive homes, surrounded 
by delightful gardens of flowers, palms and ornamental shrubs. 
But we missed the well-to-do, thrifty-looking farm houses of Eng- 
land and the States, the neat hay ricks, the well-filled corn cribs, 
the piled cordwood, the neat, trim cottages, and the great pros- 
perous-looking barns. The farm hands, too, did not appear as 
well off or as contented as their fellows of other lands, though per- 
haps that was partly due to their costumes or lack of costume. 

A plowboy in blue jeans, cowhide boots and coarse straw hat. 


monotonous when they border 


oak, a stately elm, a clump of © 


Bits | 


or his British proto- 


tional nor distinctive 


this useful bit of ap- 


| like old friends. 


drawn 
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type in smock and 
gaiters, may be a 
far more elegantly or 
attractively, garbed 
individual, but he at 
least fits his environ- 
ment and is most un- 
mistakably a rustic. 
But the Chilean 
peasant, as far as 
appearances go, 
might be either a 
farmer, a tramp, a 
dock hand ‘or a 
brigand. 

. It. sis regrettable 
that the Chilean 
peasant has no na- 


costume such as one 
sees in France, 
Spain, Holland or 
Scandinavia. The 
poncho is the only 
typical garment, and 


parel is common to 
many Latin Ameri- 
can countries. How- 
ever, what the peas- 
antry lacked in the way of picturesqueness was fully offset by 
the gayly bedecked and caparisoned rancheros,—the gentlemen 
farmers and cattlemen with their broad-brimmed, low-crowned 
Spanish hats, short jackets adorned with braid and buttons, flam- 
ing sashes, gaudy ponchos, ridiculously immense silver spurs and 
ornate horse trappings, and who looked as if they might have 
stepped bodily from the pages of an Ibafiez novel. 

Although I was rather disappointed at the scenery at first, I 
found that it rapidly improved. Beyond San Fernando, the culti- 
vated land was far more extensive; vineyards and orchards were 
more numerous and larger, the houses appeared better and neater, 
with picturesque tiled roofs, and the vegetation was more varied. 
Even the hills and mountains were less bare and hopeless, while 
the fields showed patches of vivid yellow mustard, mauve-flowered 
vetch and scarlet poppies. Even the familiar stalks of mullein 
appeared at times, and along the ditches were cat-tails and pink 
mallows. The bird life, too, was interesting, for everywhere were 
the Chilean 
prototypes of f 
New England 
songsters, and 
they seemed 


all Latin America. 


| There’ were 
the familiar 
meadow © larks 
uttering their 
plaintive, long- 
notes 5 
the blackbirds 
querulously 
piping from the 
reeds; the soft 
gray mourning 
doves; the 
swift - winged 
fhe ef tT OW 
hawks; the 
harriers cours- 
ing low above 
the fields; the 
perky song 
sparrows; the 
impudent _ fly- 
catchers, and 
scores of 
others. What 
did it matter 
if the larks’ 


aboriginal blood. 


A CHILEAN COW PUNCHER 


The cow puncher of Chile has neither the picturesque quality of the gaucho of the Argentine nor 


the old time, dramatic value of our own far western product. 

tinctive national costume, the one almost invariable adjunct being the poncho which is common to 

The area adapted for cattle raising in Chile extends to about ninety million 

acres, and while the excellent mineral resources of the country, are of greater economic impor- 
tance, cattle, sheep and horses are bred in notable abundance. 


A STREET IN HUANCAYO 


Huancayo is especially famous for its Indian market, held there weekly for the surrounding territory. The 

town is in the center of an agricultural district of which fully ninety per cent of the inhabitants are of unmixed 

i It is said there is nothing like the Huancayo Sunday market in the whole world, for 

here there can be seen Indians representing a dozen different tribes, all dressed in their best and as ready to 
make holiday as to make money. 
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breasts were scarlet 
instead of yellow, if 
the blackbirds wore 
dull yellow instead 
of crimson and gold 
epaulets, if the spar- 
rows and all the 
others were clad in 
slightly different 
hues and _ patterns? 
But, also, there were 
many birds totally 
distinct from any we 
have in the north. 
The great, hand- 
some, black and 
white, spur - winged 
plovers that rose in 
flocks at the train’s 
approach, and wheel- 
ing and whistling, 
circled about to 
alight upon newly 
ploughed ground. 
The tiny dwarf teal 
that paddled about, 
with equally tiny 
erebes, in every pool. 
The curious, dull- 
colored burrowing 
parrots, climbing, 
like four-footed creatures, over the cut banks, and popping in and 
out of their holes like marmots, and the tail-less, dust-colored, 
bustard-like “perdiz” that would half flutter, half run a few yards, 
and squatting down, would be instantly transformed into lumps 
of the bare earth. 

The section south of San Fernando would have been a credit 
to any land. Greatly was I impressed by the wonderfully healthy 
and thriving appearance of the vegetation. There seemed to be 
an entire absence of disease or insect ravages. In the States, even 
at the best of times, one constantly sees the effects of insect pests 
and plant diseases. Constant vigilance and unending labor is 
essential if the farmer is to raise a crop, and insecticides are uni- 
versally used. But throughout my trip through Chile’s farm belt, 
I saw no evidences of insecticides on the plants, no one spraying 
the vegetables or fruit trees or picking bugs and caterpillars 
from vines and plants. Also, I was greatly surprised at the vast 
amount of waste or untilled land. Possibly much of this area 

is poor soil or 


The Chilean peasant has no dis- 


unfit for farm- 
ing, but as far 
as superficial 
observation 
went I could 
see no. differ- 
ence, either in 
soil or other 
character, be- 
tveen the culti- 
vated and 
uncultivated 
areas. Indeed, 
areas of tilled 
land were often 
in the midst of 
wide stretches 
of waste land, 
and vice-versa. 

Another 
matter that 
seemed strange 
to me was the 
apparent ease 
of farming. In 
England or the 
States the 
farmer toils 
from dawn un- 
til dark with 
work never 
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done; butin C on necti- 
Chile, with cut: + Bat 
the excep- the really 
tion of a beautiful 
few men scenery’ of 
and boys valleys, 
leisurely hills and 
plowing or stream was 
harrowing sadly 
with slow marred by 
plodding the clouds 
oxen, or ot a 
half -heart- ust that 
edly direct- filled a 
til Oue tele nostrils 
irrigating and pet: 
waters in : I had been 
the wa y © Courtesy of W. R. Grace & Co. : told that' I 
they should THE RACE TRACK IN VALPARAISO would. find 
go, lsaw The races actually take place at Vina del Mar, a near-by suburb of Valparaiso, chiefly populated by millionaires and southern 
few men at pleasure seekers. While the Latin American conception of sport is not entirely in agreement with that of the Anglo- Chile. wet 
work inthe Saxon the Chilean, like his neighbor the Argentinean, is an enthusiastic horse breeder. The track at Valparaiso is very and rainy. 
chai fine, the horses running on soil as they do in the United States, instead of on turf as in England. Millions of dollars Insteta sia 
wa 23 change hands here every year. nstead, 
Groups found it as 


stood idly at the wayside stations or about the little farm houses 
and chatted beside the roads; but all appeared to be taking life 
very easily and the farms seemed to be pretty much taking care 
of themselves. Possibly the Chilean farmer has solved the prob- 
lem of raising lucrative crops without hard work, and if so, who 
would not go back to the soil, get clase to nature and be a farmer 
in Chile? 

By the time we reached Parral we had been transported as if 
by magic to New England. There was nothing in the landscape 
to remind us that we were still in Chile. Buttercups and daisies, 
pale blue forget-me-notes, pink clover and purple lupins carpeted 
the fields. The good old mullein was again in its element. Oaks, 
walnuts, chestnuts, locusts and elms were everywhere, and maples 
shaded the station platforms. On every side were brushy sheep 
pastures, blackberry thickets and typically New England brooks 
bordered by alders, while the occasional swamps were dense with 
a growth of ferns, brakes and brambles. 

At Chillan the character of the country had completely altered 
once more. The: land stretched away in rolling prairies to the 
distant hills, and was almost bare of cultivation. Instead, there 
were green pastures separated by rows of hardwood trees and 
shrubs, so that the country appeared like a vast crazy quilt of 
various shades of green. Sleek cattle and splendid horses grazed 
in great herds watched over by the Chilean cowboys, and, taken 
all in all, it was just such a scene as one might view from the 
windows of 
one of our own r 
transcontinen- | 
tal trains. ° re 

At Yumbel 
we had entered 
yet another 
land. _ Richly 
green hills ap- 
peared beyond 
the fields; the 
broad vividly 
bilities srisyex 
meandered 
through lush 
meadows; 
truck farms, 
vineyards and 
wheat fields 
again covered 
the land, and as 
the train swung 
along the banks 
Ciimt mene viet 
winding Bio- 
bio river, we 
felt as if we 
had+ been 
whisked to the 
borders of the 
Hudson or the 


QUICHUA POTTERY SELLERS IN HUANCAYO 


Most important of all the dealers in the wonderful Sunday market of Huancayo are the pottery sellers. 


Their wares spread on the ground before them, they exhibit great, 

graceful water jars, and pitchers, cups, vases and plates of every shape and design. 

can make is omitted from the Huancayo market, and while the form of his earthen utensils probably dates 
from the days of Inca rule, his felt hats are unquestionably modern. 


dry as tinder and with a cloudless-sky. No rain had fallen’ for 
nearly two months, and_all_averred that it was an abnormal and 
unprecedented condition of affairs. But wherever I went in Chile 
the weather, according to the natives, was abnormal. In rainless 
Antofagasta I experienced almost tropical downpours, and about 
rainy. Concepcion I found weather conditions such as one might 
expect in a desert. All of which goes to show that Chilean 
weather is as uncertain as in any other country, and which may 
explain why travelers invariably disagree in their impressions of a 
strange land. But no two could fail to agree as to the beauty 
and attractiveness of the district about Concepcion. It is a de- 
lightfully varied land, a land of green meadows through which 
flow babbling brooks shaded by drooping willows and lined by 
tamarisks; a land of pastures wherein graze herds of blooded 
cattle and superb horses; a land of well-tilled farms and seas 
of grain; a land of rolling hills gleaming as if plated with gold 
where acres of yellow-flowered giant lupins grow in rank pro- 
fusion; a land of charming lakes, of pine-clad mountains and of 
broad serene rivers. And scarcely less delightful than the coun- 
try round about is the charming little town with its hospitable 
eople. 
Z With its wide cobbled streets, its low massive buildings and its 
sleepy air, Concepcion is typically Spanish American, and yet it is 
wholly un-Latin in its cleanliness. It is literally a spotless town, 
and, despite the scarcity of water at the time of my visit, the streets 
were meticu- 
lously flushed 
and washed 
each morning. 
And,’ as’ ‘the 
street cleaners 
made their 
rounds ‘and 
list, eo tagietey 
scrubbed the 
cobbles with 
their stiff, long- 
ha‘n d)lterd 
brooms, the 
cocheros took 
advantage of 
the oppor- 
tunity, and dip- 
ping water 
{fr om tihge 
flooded gutters, 
carefully 
washed not 
only their an- 
tique, weather- 
beaten vehicles 
but their horses 
as well. To be 
sure, there are 
no very ancient, 
very beautiful 


red earthen cooking pots, fat ollas, 
Nothing that the Indian 


or very. unusual 
| buildings in Con- 


motor cars of an- 
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cepcion, for the 
original town of the 
name, which was 
established by old 
Pedro de Valdivia, 
was located where 
the little fishing vil- 
large of Penco now 
stands. But be- 
tween attacks by 
hostile _ Indians, 
earthquakes and 
tidal waves, life in 
the: place became 
even too strenuous 
for the adventurous 
Dons, and the pres- 
ent site was selected 
and the original 
city abandoned to 
the elements. To- 
day, only a few 
crumbling ruins 
mark the old city. 
But, even if Con- 
cepcion cannot 
boast of age-old 
churches and 


tain. 


lapalaces,, it can 


rightfully boast of a fine university, of excellent shops and stores, 
of up-to-date business blocks and of a delightful, neatly kept little 
plaza with a magnificent fountain in the center and a double row 
of wide-spreading linden trees bordering the promenades. All 
about, too, are monuments, statues arid parks, while the Alameda, 
—if only properly paved or surfaced,—would be as fine a drive 
as any South American city could show. But probably the most 
attractive spot about the city is the Caracoles hill that rises to a 
height of about five hundred feet at the edge of the Alameda. Up 
this hill, which has been transformed: into a public park, one may 
travel by auto over the winding road, and from the summit gaze 
across a wonderful panorama of countryside, river and distant sea, 
with the little city at one’s feet. The only trouble is that the 
roads, like all roads 
in southern Chile, 
are abominable, and 
it is torture rather 
than pleasure to 
traverse either 
them or the city 
streets in the 
bouncing, jouncing 


cient vintage, or 
the still more pte- 
historic, bone- 
breaking, horse - 
drawn vehicles. © 
‘How some of the 
public conveyances 
one finds in’ these 
smaller . | Chilean 
towns manage to 
remain intact is lit- 
tle short of miracu- 
lous. They appear 
to be on the point 
of dropping to 
pieces, and as one 
jolts and bumps 
along over the hor- 


_ ible pavements one 


feels certain that a 
trail of the com- 
ponent parts of the 
vehicle must be left 
behind. But no- 
where in all Chile 


A CORNER OF THE PLAZA IN CONCEPCION 


Travelers agree that Concepcion is charming with its odd mixture of temperate and tropical vege- 

tation, its well-kept streets, and its plaza filled with linden trees and decorated with a splendid foun- 

One observes that many buildings in Concepcion are in a semi-completed condition, but this is 

because taxes can only be levied on completed structures, so that no matter how long a building may 
remain lacking the last timber it is free from taxation until the final nail is driven. 


CHUNCHO INDIANS 


Back in the tropical hinterland of Chile and Peru are many Indian tribes that are usually classed under 

the somewhat ambiguous term of “Chuncho,” which means literally a wild or uncivilized Indian. Wild 

as they are, however, the Chunchos are by no means ignorant of various arts. 

cotton cloth, make beautiful bead and basket work, and often wear curious costumes consisting of a 

cassock-like gown with a hood-like head covering so like the garb of a Franciscan Friar that one is 
forced to believe that it was copied from the original. 
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did I see such bat- 
tered junk piles as 
passed for motor 
cars in Concepcion. 
The jitney to which 
the red - capped 
porter—even in far- 
off southern Chile 
the “red cap” is as 
inevitable as in the 
Grand Central— 
led us, and onto 
which he began pil- 
ing our luggage, 
looked as if it had 
been tumbled down 
a mountain side, 
submerged in the 
sea and had sur- 
vived a few earth- 
quakes. Indeed, 
judged by appear- 
ances, it might have 
served old Valdivia 
as a conveyance in 
his march from 
Santiago. 

“Do you call 
that a car?” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Why, 
that’s a wreck!” 

The chauffeur, 
an immensely fat, triple-chinned Chilean who could have made a 
fortune in slap-stick comedy films, stopped panting and puffing over 
stowing the luggage, turned, and grinned good-naturedly. “Si, 
Sefior,” he agreed. “But it is the best wreck in Concepcion.” 

To our amazement, too, the “best wreck in Concepcion,” as 
well as ourselves, managed to survive the trip from railway station 
to the plaza where, to our amazement, we discovered what was 
apparently a really excellent hotel. As a matter of fact, the hotel 
was excellent, as far as site, appearances and equipment went. 
There were private baths with the rooms, electric lights, and the 
meals were beyond criticism. But the proprietor, a Slav and an 
ex-traveling salesman, had his own most unique and remarkable 
ideas as to decorative effects and furnishings. There was not a 

: dresser, a chiffonier 
or even a bureau in 
any room. There 
was not a curtain 
or shade on any 
window. But be- 
side one bed in each 
room was a gaudily 
decorated cuspidor ; 
each bath was sup- 
plied with a ther- 
mometer, though 
minus soap or bath 
towels; every lock 
was upside down, 
and the fastenings 
to the bathroom 
doors were invari- 
ably on the outside 
and not on the in- 
side! However, the 
hotel was com- 


pleted instead of 
being left in a half- 
finished state, as 


were many of the 
buildings, and espe- 
cially the churches 
of the town. 
Wondering why 
building work had 
come to such an 
abrupt halt, I made 
(Continued on 
page 44) 


They weave excellent 
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sl ee OUR NEW 
PARK OF 
FLAMING 
CANYONS 
EOTH 


BRIGHT ANGELS’ POINT 


Above—Zion National Park covers an area of about one hundred and twenty square 

miles in western Utah, some sixty miles north of Grand Canyon National Park. 

There are now a full score of National Parks in the possession of the public as well 
as more than twenty-seven National Monuments. 


PURGATORY PASS 


Right—Mormon colonists entered the region of Zion National Park about 1858, began 
its patient reclamation through irrigation, and named the wonderful canyon little Zion. 
The outstanding feature of the Park is Zion Canyon which, in spite of being three 
thousand feet deep, is more than four thousand feet above sea level at its bottom. 


BRYCE CANYON 


Left—Bryce Canyon 
is in reality less a can- 
yon than a vast amphi- 
theater of horseshoe 
shape, cut a thousand 
feet deep in the sand- 
stone at the head- 
waters of the Pahreah 
River. It is about two 
miles wide and three 
miles long, and its rim 
is eight thousand feet 
in elevation. The area 
of the Canyon, which 
was created a National 
Monument in 1923 and 
opened to the public 
in 1925, is over seven 
thousand acres. 


) Cedar Breaks 


Fyon National 
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Zion National 
Park, with Its 
| Subsidiaries, | 


| 
'and Bryce Can- 


Monument, 
Was Thrown 
Open to the 
Public on ‘the 
Pifteenthof 
May, this Year. 


(i> ART OF THE 
_ CLIFF DWELLERS 


Above—W.hile Zion has 
not the remarkable cliff 
dwellings that can be found 
in Mesa Verde National 
Park, it is still not without 


some record of its early in=~ 


habitants. When the na- 
tional park! telephone’ line 
was’ building ‘the Indians 
were greatly excited:. They 
said the poles would not 
stand up because the Little 
People wouldn’t permit stich 
a thing as a telephone.- But 
the. poles. stood. Then the 
Indians: said the wires 
wouldn't. talk because the 
Little People wouldn't like 
it. But the wires talked just 
the same. The Indians say— 
: “ wait! 


CH 
RCP 


The illustrations reproduced on 
this page and the opposite are used 
through the courtesy of the Union 
Pacific System, by whom they are 
copyrighted. 
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LOOKING ACROSS ZION 


Above—While the National Park Service was only established in 

1917 there have been National Parks as far back as 1832 when the 

Hot Springs Park in Arkansas was created. No country in the 
world can boast of such public parks as America. 


THE GREAT WHITE THRONE 


Below—Within gunshot of Zion National Park is Kaibab National 
Forest, a huge plateau some fifty miles long by thirty-five miles 
wide. This plateau rises to a maximum height of more than nine 
thousand feet and contains five hundred square miles of yellow pine, 
fir and spruce. 
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TRAVEE 


STALKING BIG GAME IN THE INDIAN JUNGLE 


The Quest of the Formidable Bison—Stalking Wild Boar—The Master of the Tiger—The Liv- 
ing Death of the Jungle—Junglys and Peafowl 


By J. V. McCartNEy 


into a somewhat inaccessible and little frequented district 
hidden away in the northeastern part of the triangular shaped 
plateau that forms the Indian Peninsula. 

Over this vast area stretch almost impenetrable jungles that 
are the homes of tiger, panther, leopard, elephant, bison and many 
kinds of deer, including the massive Elk-like sambhur; in the 
sheltered valleys live tribes of Kols, a people whose characteristics 
are typical of the Kolarians, those members of the brown race 
that swept into northern India from the foot-hills of the Himalayas 
long before the dawn of history. 

Very early one morning I climbed into a compartment of a 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway coach, while my “boy” busily directed a 
number of coolies with pieces of baggage or parts of tents upon 
their heads to the brake van at the rear, then filled my compart- 
ment with personal baggage, guns and ammunition cases and 
hurried off to join Yunus and the cook, who were busily stowing 
away in the servants’ compartments their own small parcels and 
such fragile and very necessary things as china and kerosene 
lanterns. 

In a few moments the gong sounded and our train moved 
slowly out of the station past a hurrying crowd of natives that 
ran from one coach to another looking for a place to push them- 
selves into the crowded 
third-class compart- 
ments. 

There were bare- 
headed, __high-caste 
Bengalis with servants 
carrying water bottles 
and balancing queer 
baskets of goods on 
their heads; Punjabis 
wearing large turbans, 
silk jackets and volumi- 
nous trousers; village 
men in white cotton 
‘‘dhotis’’ with tin 
trunks, boxes or cloth 
packs carefully poised 
above their small tur- 
bans; women in gay 
colored “saris” and 
small boys and_ girls 
dressed like their elders. 

We were soon pass- 
ing through fields in 
which men and women 
were harvesting rice. 
Cattle and goats grazed 
along the dyke-like 
ridges separating the 
fields and great black 
buffaloes stared at us 
from pools of water 
into which small boys 
had driven them to be 
scrubbed. The thatched 
roofs of village bunga- 
lows peeped out from 
clumps of banyan, 
coconut and palmetto 
palms that were set like 
small islands in the sea 
of poddy that stretched 
away into the distance. 

After a few hours we 
entered the low rolling 
hills of the Eastern 
ghats. The scene rapidly 
changed; on either side 


‘OR several months I had been planning an extended trip 


both hind quarters the first night. 


RETURNING FROM THE HUNT 


A single tiger will kill an ox about every five days, if not disturbed, eating, when very hungry, 

The tiger very seldom kills his prey with the “sledge 

hammer stroke” of his forepaw, so often talked about, the usual way being to seize with the 

teeth by the nape of the neck, and at the same time to use the paws to hold the victim and 

give a purchase for the final wrench that dislocates the neck. Trained sportsmen agree that 
the most efficient manner of tiger hunting is to use an elephant. 


there were cultivated areas—bare fields from which the rice and 
pulses had already been gathered. Gradually the jungle became 
more dense and in a short time we weré passing through virgin 
forests of giant sal trees among which gayly colored parrots 
dashed. That night we detrained and camped. 

Sometime before daylight the next morning the cook came into 
my tent to awaken me, wrapped up like an Esquimaux. At this 
time of the year the jungles are quite cold at night; in the early 
morning the heavy dew covers everything and though the tem- 
perature seldom goes below forty degrees Fahrenheit, the damp 
atmosphere is very penetrating and to the natives and those whose 
blood has been thinned by several hot seasons, it seems quite cold. 

After breakfast I. found Sonapi, my gunbearer and _shikari, 
eager for the days’ sport. I gave him my double gun, a camera 


and a water bag filled with boiled water, and he carried his own — Mi 


ax with which to cut the undergrowth away in the thickest places, 
I picked up my .401 automatic rifle and we started up the long 
trail leading to the top of the range back of our camp, before the 
mist of the dew had cleared away. 

I intended to look for bison and when we had come nearly to the 
top of the range we left the path and struck out along the side 
of the hill away from the sun as it would be wet with dew until 
after mid-forenoon and more easy trailing. 

Sonapi took the lead, 
keeping a sharp look- 
out for game, while 
moving forward as 
quietly as possible over 
the fallen leaves that 
cover the jungle at this 
season. After a time 
we came to a grassy 


all sides by thick 
jungles; we looked 
around eagerly for 
signs of game and soon 
discovered tracks of 
bison. Sonapi examined 


serving the ends of 
grass that had been bit- 
ten off and said that 
they had been there 
early the previous night 


wonderful 
game). He picked out 
the track of the male 
which struck off by it- 
self upon leaving the 
clearing. After quietly 
trailing for a couple of 
miles the tracks seemed 
to be much clearer in 
the springy ground of 
the hillside and, as we 
came into a second 
clearing, we were sur- 


phant spoor. The tracks 
were evidently those of 
a large male and, from 
the size of the spoor, I 
estimated his height to 
be not less than nine 
feet six inches, taking 
the usual rule, that is, 
twice the circumference 
of the foot is equal to 
the height. 


opening surrounded on. 


them carefully, also ob-' 


(the jungle people are~ | 
trailers of | 


prised to find fresh ele- _ 
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1 We followed the bison spoor quietly for some distance up the 
hillside where finally it struck an old sambhur runway which ran 
Jalong the hill. We had not gone far on the runway, when we 
) heard a large animal rush down the slope only a few yards in 
) front of us, but on account of the heavy jungle on all sides we 
J were unable to see any distance and could not tell what it was. 
| Sonapi at once suggested that we sit down for a few minutes; as 
|the animal had not been much frightened it would not go far till 
)it started feeding again. He took a cigarette from his loin cloth 
\jand sat down to smoke. I sat down near him and watched for 
}) game on the runway. There was no sound except an occasional 
| call of the Bengal langur, the largest of the monkey family in 
| these jungles. They are very good looking with a jet black face, 
feet and hands ‘and an ashy gray coat, and attain a length of 
‘thirty inches with a tail about forty-two inches long. Their call 
‘is a loud “O-O-O-0-0-O-O-O-0-0,” which has a very mournful 
‘tone in the deep jungles. After a fifteen-minute wait we again 
‘advanced cautiously for a few hundred feet along the runway. 
| I could hear an animal feeding a short distance in front of me 
| and. motioned my gunbearer alongside with the second gun. The 
| animal seemed to be approaching us, and, what was my surprise a 
| moment later when the massive head and shoulders of a bull bison 
‘pushed through the thick undergrowth not more than a hundred 
| feet away. He raised his head with a deep snorting sound as if 
| about to charge; I aimed quickly and fired; he stepped backward 
| into the mass of tangled vines and appeared dazed. I could not 
see well enough for a second shot, so I waited. In a few moments 
| I heard him slip on the sloping hill and knew that he had been 
| hit fatally. Soon he dropped to the ground and, after waiting a 
| short time, we approached carefully, close enough to see that he 
| was dead. : 

He was a magnificent animal, standing almost six feet at the 
| shoulders and carrying a very good head with a horn spread of 
thirty and a half inches. 

| We hurried back to camp and soon the whole village of Jojogutu 
and two or three smaller villages were on their way into the 


jungle to view the kill and get a share of the meat. The Munda took 
| J 

charge and saw that 

there was. no quar-  peyy> 

| reling. After build- |. 
| 
| 


ing fires in prepara- 
_ tion for an all night 
' feast, they very care- 
fully removed the 
_ skin with their axes 
and then cut up the. 
carcass in small 
pieces that it might 
be more easily di- 
_ vided. Bowl-shaped 
baskets holding 
about two quarters 
were made from 
leaves and into these | 
the pieces of meat 
were placed by the 
Munda or another 
chosen by him. 
_ They stayed the 
_ whole night through 
and brought the skin 
and head to camp in 
_the early morning. I 
measured the thick- 
ness of the hide in 
several places; on 
the body ‘it was 
_ three-quarters of an 
_ inch thick, except on 
_ the underside and on 
the head and upper 
part of the neck it 
_was more than one . 
pend a half inches 
thick, The bison is 
peculiarly marked © 
and is very difficult 
_ to see in spite of its 
great size; the hair 
on the neck and 


of the European courts. 


SHIKARIS WITH LYNX, LEOPARD AND HAWKS 


Sometimes the feudal princes of India employ trained animals to run down their game, and for 
this purpose the lynx, the leopard and hawks are most generally used. The practise was brought 
back from the East by adventurers far back in the days of chivalry and was imitated at several 
The modern westerner, however, does not consider this a sporting 
method of hunting, and so, in spite of its manifest color, it is rapidly dying out. 
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upper part of the body is dark brown, shading to almost black 
above and to lighter brown underneath; the whole front of the 
head above the eyes is covered with thick coarse hair of a grayish 
white color and both front and hind legs as high as the knee are 
of the same color. The horns of the male are usually quite 
massive: the pair carried by this bull were wider at the base than 
a man’s hand is long and the tips were polished from frequent 
tree splitting. 

My trip so far had been really better than I had hoped for so 
I decided to trail some of the smaller game for the next few days. 

The Indian wild boar or “suar” is plentiful in these jungles 
and, as I had noticed considerable sign of his work on the previous 
days, I thought it would give myself and my shikari a needed rest 
from so much hill climbing if we trailed this elusive animal along 
the nullas for a few days. 

The “suar” is gregarious, living in droves and an old boar is 
usually the leader, but sometimes he gets pushed from the drove 
by younger males, and wanders solitary and morose and in such a 
case is a dangerous animal to meet. A boar of this kind is a 
match for a tiger; in fact, few tigers unless young and inexpe- 
rienced would attack one. He possesses a singular amount of 
courage, but unless irritated he is not apt to attack at first sight 
except in the case of a solitary individual. 

The next day we made an early start in the direction of some 
moist nullas, where they may usually be found rooting for ground 
nuts, tender sprouts and such food. We had not gone far into 
the jungle when we came upon some workings, but Sonapi upon 
looking at the tender roots that had been torn out said that the 
drove had been there the day before and suggested that we strike 
over to a nulla in the general direction in which they had gone. 

When we came to the stream we followed along upstream for 
some distance till the water stood only here and there in small 
pools and then carefully looked the level ground over near the 
nulla. We saw a few signs and the shikari was moving along 
cautiously in front of me, when we suddenly came upon an old 
partly dry stream bed. Out rushed three or four of the drove 
with loud “Wo-o-o-fs,” alarming all of the others so that the 

whole drove rushed 
away. over the hill 
without my being 
able to get a shot. 
Knowing that it 
would be difficult to 
come upon them un- 
awares again that 
day, we decided to 
go. in the opposite 
direction to another 
and somewhat deeper 
nulla. As the morn- 
ing was somewhat 
advanced the pigs 
would be feeding 
well. up toward the 
main range, sO we 
crossed. over and 
came into the nulla 
where the sides were 
fairly steep. Sonapi 
immediately - found 
fresh workings and 
indicated that the 
drove could not be 
-far ahead of us. 
Quietly picking our 
way through the 
grass and. under- 
growth still wet with 
dew,. we were soon 
within sound. of the 
stragglers at the rear 
of the drove. After 
listening a few min- 
utes it was evident 
that some of them 
were working along 
the hillsides at the 
edge of the nulla. 
This was favorable, 
as the undergrowth 
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was not so thick 
on’ the slopes and 
I had a’ slanting 
view from my po- 
sition ‘in’the 
stream bed. The 
wind also was in 
our face. Moying 
forward a ‘few ' 
steps I soon ‘saw 
the black outlines 
of several pigs on 
the slope to my 
bett. Evidently 
they got,our scent 
and began run- 
ning’ out of the 
nulla on either 
S die en kt etined 
several ‘shots. at 
dark, moving ob- 
jects, being un- 
able to tell the 
boars from the 
others in the thick 


AN INDIAN JUNGLE VILLAGE 


The typical village of the Indian jungle usually has some twenty huts grouped along either side of a narrow 
road which is fenced between the bungalows with upright sticks driven into the ground to prevent the cattle 
from straying into the compounds as they are being driven to and from the feeding grounds: 


over a’ ki Tl"oe 
while still hunting, 
The bullock was - 
tied out for sey- 
eral nights, but 
we did not get a 
kill and, thinking 
that the animals 
were ranging 
deeper iiiue 
jungle where a 
bullock could not 
be taken, I de- 
cided to spend a 
little time stalking 
for them. 
‘Accordingly, the 
next day I took 
Sonapi, who car- 
ried my camera 
and extra gun, 
and set out for a 
very thick stretch 
of jungle where 


The more’ we had seen plen- 


: substantial bungalows have walls about a foot thick, made by driving small, upright timbers into the ground 

jungle. We fol- and weaving pliable brush in between them, the whole then being plastered to a smooth surface inside and tiful si ed)? of 
lowed up the slope out with a tough clay. panth e rand 
looking around leopard on several 


cautiously to avoid encountering a wounded boar; one of the ani- 
mals had slackened its pace after I shot and I was quite sure that 
Not far ahead of us in some thin bushes lay a large 
sow which I had hit in the shoulder, the bullet passing entirely 
through the body. This was the occasion for another feast by 
the villagers which differed in no wise from the previous one. 


it was hit. 


When there are young in the drove, 
the old males are usually reluctant to 
leave. On another occasion in a dif- 
ferent jungle, I came upon a drove 
and was watching with some amuse- 
ment the antics of a half dozen month- 
old pigs. They were not a dark 
brownish black all over like the old 
ones, but spotted with a much lighter 
shade of brown. They soon detected 
my presence and scampered away; near 
where they disappeared an old boar 
came in sight raising his head and 
blowing through his nostrils. I fired, 
but the shot went high and he turned 
quickly and disappeared with the 
others in the jungle. 

The noise made by a boar when 
blowing through his nostrils resembles 
very closely that made by the bison in 
the same way. Later, during this same 
trip, I lost a good chance at a bison 
by carelessly shooting at what I 
thought was a boar hidden behind some 
bushes. 

I had not yet had a chance at any of 
the cat family in the Ghatkuri jungle 
and, as I had seen some tiger and 
panther pugs in the soft bottom of 
several nullas, I decided to have an 
old bullock tied out on one of the 
jungle paths. This method of shoot- 
ing over a kill does not offer as much 
sport as other methods but is a de- 
sirable way for a single sportsman to 
get a chance at the game, where drivy- 
ing would be out of the question. 

Tiger, panther and leopard are 
usually to be found where there is a 
plentiful supply of meat such as 
sambhur and other large deer. The 
smaller felines are very fond of 
monkeys and wild pigs and, as these 
were especially plentiful in the Ghat- 
kuri range, I felt quite sure of getting 
a shot at one of these animals, either 


GUNNING FOR TIGER 


Even on the elephant all is not perfect safety, instances being 
not at all rare of elephants being completely pulled down by 
tigers, while accidents resulting from the running away of 
the elephant in the heavy tree jungle are even more common. 
The most experienced hunters say that the best sport is had, 
when the elephant is on fair ground, by getting the tiger to 
charge, as the hunt is then ended in a short and exciting 
encounter. 


previous days when we were after bison rather than cats. 
We had moved about quietly till nearly mid-day without put- 
ting up anything and had come to the top of the ridge overlooking 
the. thick jungle, in the nullas of which we had seen the tracks. 
This ridge was well covered with giant sal trees and climbing 
vines and an occasional cottonwood tree that at this season is 


devoid of leaves and has only here and 
there large red blossoms. There were 
a number of the large Central Indian 
red squirrels running about on the 
limbs overhead quite tame, as they 
are not disturbed. The upper part of 
the body of this squirrel is black; the 
sides of the head are yellowish, turn- 
ing to maroon further back of the 
shoulders, and the top of the head is 
maroon. The tail is maroon black, 
quite often tipped with yellowish 
brown, and is about sixteen inches long 
while the body alone is twenty inches 
in length. 

I decided to return to camp, so we 
turned down a long slope in the diree- 
tion Olmastite road: it was tiresome 
walking down the steep grade and at 
times I caught hold of vines and 
bamboo stalks to keep my feet. 
halfway down we came to a boulder 
and I sat down to rest a few minutes. 
Sonapi squatted down near me and 
began searching the jungle around us 
with his sharp eyes. Suddenly he 
whispered, “Sahib, chita bagh!” and 
pointed up to a large cottonwood tree 
directly in front of us and about 
seventy-five vards away. I looked in 
the direction he indicated but only saw 
what appeared to be the tail of an 
Indian red squirrel, wagging along the 
side of the tree about fifty feet from 
the ground. As I did not raise my 
gun he again repeated, “Chita bagh, 
Sahib!” ‘(“Spotted tiger, Sir!”).8 
thought he was joking but looked 
again, this time a little higher and saw 
in a large crotch of the tree a few 
feet above the swinging tail, the head 
and shoulders of a full-grown panther 
which was looking intently down at 
us. I immediately aimed, but before 
I could fire, it withdrew from the 
crotch and walked out in plain view 
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‘on a large limb, moving its tail 
from side to side. I held be- 
hind the shoulder and fired; the 
panther crumpled up without 


| making a sound, its feet slipped 


|from the limb and it fell 


| through the undergrowth to the 


-ground. For some minutes, I 
watched the spot where it fell 
intently, as I knew that a 
wounded panther is a very cun- 


| ning and dangerous adversary. 
| Finally, my gunbearer climbed 


a small tree near by and looked 


| over to see if he could locate it; 
| he said that it was lying at the 


foot of the tree apparently dead. 


| I advanced cautiously and 


i 


1 


| found the panther quite harm- 


less, having been shot through 
| the heart. 

Hunting in tropical jungles is 
anything but refreshing; after 
several days of shooting you 
hunger for a change, a rest 
from climbing densely wooded 
slopes luxuriant with bamboo 
and vines and coarse grasses. 
As I was interested in obtain- 


A KOL VILLAGE 


Most of the huts or bungalows have two rooms, one in which the day time 

is spent, and a sleeping or store-room. The first of these usually has a 

fire-place in the center, simply a round hole in the dirt floor .over which the 

earthen pots or brass bowls are supported on a few stones. The native beds 

are made of a net-work of small ropes constructed from the twisted fibers 

of climbing vines and stretched over a frame work of wood that is raised 
about eighteen inches off the ground. 
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spection when the Babu came 
up and said that the Munda and 
some of the village men were 
returning from the shikari. I 
went out to meet him and as 
he came up he salammed and I 
greeted him in Hindi. He then 
asked me regarding the success 
of my trip into the jungle and 
I assured him that I was very 
pleased with my trophies, but 
that I had hoped to obtain a 
more intimate view of his vil- 
lage and some of the others 
near by. 

With that, he asked me to 
come over to his bungalow; I 
had previously noticed it as it 
was the most pretentious one 
in the village, having a native 
tile roof and gayly colored de- - 
signs, in dark red, yellow and 
black painted on the sides. It 
faced one side of a court which 
opened onto the roadway; the 
other two sides provided shelter 
for the cattle and buffaloes and 
domesticated jungle pigs. I sat 
down under the protection of 


| whose native village was Jojogutu. 


ing 
_ ened; the straw 


being held in 


ing a more intimate view of the 

villages of Rajabera and Jojogutu on the Koina River, a small 
‘stream, little more than a creek during the winter season, I 
decided to go over the next day and stay late enough to get a 
chance at peafowl that were in the habit of coming out near the 
jungle’s edge into small fields near these villages each evening. 

The next day, I took Yunus Babu with me and the shikari, 
When we came near the 
village, I noticed that it appeared deserted and thought that per- 
haps it was bazaar day, but upon our closer approach a few old 
women in charge of some children put in an appearance and told 
us that the men and boys had gone hunting and that the younger 
women and girls had gone into the jungle several miles away early 
that morning in search of food. 

While we waited their return, I walked around the larger of 
the villages which had perhaps twenty bungalows grouped along 
either side of the narrow road. This was fenced between the 
bungalows with upright sticks driven into the ground to prevent 
the cattle from straying into the compounds as they were driven 
to and from the feeding grounds. The bungalows were all rec- 
tangular; occasionally I have seen square ones in these jungles, 
but never a round one. The more substantial ones had walls 
about a foot thick, made by driving small upright timbers into 
the ground and weaving pliable brush between them; the whole 
thing being 
plastered to a 
smooth surface 
inside and_ out 
with a tough 
clay. The walls © 
were supported 
at the corners 
by a frame 
work of tim- 
bers joined 
with wooden 
pins and to this 
frame the slop- 
thatched 
roof was fast- 


and wild grass 


place by poles 
laid along 
either side at 
intervals of a 
few feet. 

I had just 
finished my 
superficial in - 


A BAZAAR IN CENTRAL INDIA 


Bazaar day, which generally comes once a week, is as eagerly looked forward to as the week-end is in America. 

The bazaar is never complete without its store of sweet things, stacks of sugar cane, baskets of sweetened dal, 

and the puffed rice that has been the common food of these people for generations. But the “pan” vendor, who 
makes a sort of chewing-gum from the Betel-leaf pepper is far and away the favorite. 


the overhanging roof, upon a 
raised bench of smooth clay, that extended the full length of the 
building. Some of the men from an adjoining village came over 
and squatted down near the Munda in a circle about some hot 
coals with which they now and then lighted their green cigarettes. 
They chatted among themselves in Kol, none of which I under- 
stood, but Yunus told me they were discussing their experiences 
that day in the jungle. 

Although these junglys are very friendly, once you have gained 
their confidence, they seldom will invite you into their bungalow, 
indeed, they have the same custom among themselves. But they 
show no dislike if you ask them and as I had a curiosity to view 
the inside of the headman’s bungalow, I directed my babu to 
obtain his permission. This he very readily granted and we 
stepped inside. There were two rooms—one in which most of 
the daytime was spent and a sleeping and store room. The first 
had a fireplace in the center, simply a round hole in the dirt floor 
over which the earthen pots or brass bowls were supported on a 
few stones. There were a few low stools made of wood on which 
some of the family sat and a crude device for spinning the tussar 
cocoon into silken threads. The sleeping room contained two 
large native beds somewhat smaller than we are accustomed to 
and a smaller one. These had a network of small ropes made of 
twisted fibers from climbing vines, stretched over a framework 
of wood sup- 
ported about 
eighteen inches 
off the ground. 
With a bed of 
of this kind 
and a thin coy- 
ering of cotton 
cloth the native 
can enjoy a 
good _ night’s 
sleep for, un- 
like the white 
man, he lives 
close to nature 
and has not the 
irritable dispo- 
sition that is a 
result of more 
modern en- 
vironment. 

It was now 
near sunset and 
as we came out 
of the bunga- 
(Continued on 

(page 46) 
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The search for grass with which to feed their herds continues for generation after generation with this 
Shouldering their tent poles and burdened with all their belongings they make a forty- 
eight-day journey of incredible difficulty over icy rivers and snow-covered mountains in order to find 
The origin of the Baktyari runs back far past the outskirts of history. 
have been called a people without a history, a literature or even a tradition. 


FACING: DEATH EN SEARCH OF Givi 


Fifty Thousand People on the March—The Search for Grass—How a Nation Crosses a Bridge- 
less River—Storming the Heights of Zardeh Kuh 


strange people. 


grazing grounds. 


of modern science and romantic adven- 

ture would be coequally destructive, 
but it has remained for three Americans to 
prove that this is far from true. Margurite 
Harrison, well known as a writer, explorer 
and adventurer, with Merian C. Cooper and 
Ernest Beaumont Schoedsack heard that on 
the borders of Persia there were migratory 
tribes that twice a year moved their camps 
over a mountain range in search of grass 
for their herds. These tribes were mysteri- 
ous in that they were little known, and dan- 
gerous in that they were generally feared. 
Their bi-yearly migration was said to be a 
journey of almost incredible hardship and 
difficulty. No sooner heard than done! The 
three followers of Marco Polo set out forth- 
with. ‘They had conceived the remarkable 
idea of making the trek with one of these 
tribes accompanied by a moving picture 
camera. It was about as astonishing as it 
would be to cast back and make a picture 
of the journey of the Jews through the wil- 
derness. Nevertheless, it was done. Mrs. 
Harrison played a part in the film and acted 
as tribal doctor; Mr. Schoedsack worked 
the camera and made the picture; and Mr. 
Cooper wrote the story. It was a very real 
achievement. 

The whole expedition covered a period of 
more than a year, whereas the actual climax, 
the migration itself, occupied less than two 
months. First, the right tribe had to be 


Orr might think that the combination 


sae 


BAKTYARI ON THE TRAIL 


A Review* 


By Epwarp B. Hate 
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By courtesy of Asia Magazine. Prepared by American Geographical Society. The spell- 
ing of ‘Bakhtiari’? used on this map is changed by the author throughout this book to 
“ Baktyari.”” 


From the valleys of Arabistan over the moun- 
tains to the summer grazing grounds of Persia 
there is a migration twice yearly of half a 
million people in search of grass. The Baktyari 
have the most difficult route, and the tribe of 
Baba Ahmedi bear the brunt of the journey. 


They 


found, the one that would provide the max- 
imum of dramatic interest; and after that 


was done there was the long preliminary |) 


work of preparation. Most people would 
feel that they had made a journey worth 
talking about if they made the trip simp 
to the point from which the Baba Ahmedi 

“Jumped off,’ but with Mrs. Harrison’s 
party that was only the beginning. It was _ 
worth the effort, for the result is a truly | 
extraordinary film and an almost equally | 
extraordinary book. To do something that 
has never been done before and to do it as 
well as this book and picture have been. done 
is really to contribute to the sum total of 
human knowledge and achievement. But let 
Mr. Cooper tell his own story. 

‘“And in every one of these hundreds of 
thousands of black tents, men are waiting, 
preparing to strike camp, drive | together 
their herds, and march across those gia 
ranges barring the way to Grass. 

“For it is not only the Baktyari who must 
go, but all, the other mountain tribes—the 
Lurs, Kurds, Kuhgelu and all. 

“Yes, hundreds of thousands of tribes- 
men and vast herds, uncountable, will be 
astir. On horseback, afoot, women carrying 
cradles on their backs and driving beasts — 
loaded with all their possessions, men, chil- 
dren, animals, will struggle onward. 

*Grass/By Merian C. Cooper/With Illustraall 


tions and a Map/$2.75/G. P. Putnam’s Sons/New 
York/1925. 


i 

“Up over hill and § 

| mountain, on through 

desert and forest, 

‘beaten by : storm~ and 

‘rain, sweating ‘under a 

burning. sun, shivering 

‘in glacial snows—over 

‘thousands of ‘miles of 

wilderness the ' migra- 

‘tory tribes of - Persia 

will be on the move. 
“Pressing on and on 

| —on to Grass! 
“Now let there be no _ 
mistake as to the rea- 

| son for this great mi- 

| gration. Let me state 

| it as simply as I can. 

| “Tt is all caused*by a 

cruel trick of Nature. 

First she makes the 
tribes dependent © on 

| grass for life (in all 
of this rugged country, 

there is not nearly 
enough fertile land on 
which to grow sufficient 

Prain=to feed: its 
people), they must live 

| off grazing animals, 

| and so their ‘food. is 

‘composed principally of 
milk and mutton; even 

| their shelters—goatskin 

_tents—come from 

_ their animals. 

) “Nature thus first 
makes Grass ‘the vital 
thing of life, and then 
she doesn’t grow grass 
in any one part’of the 
tribal country the year 
round. are 
_ “Here to the west of 
the mountains it is low 
and hot.’ ~ Therefore 
there is plenty of vege- 

tation here in ‘winter; 
but that »vegetation «is 
withered up in the sum- 
mer. Now, on the 
other side of the moun- 
tains—the eastern side 
—it is high and cool. 
Therefore there is’ 
plenty of grass there in 

the summer; but that 
grass is killed by snow 

_and ice in the winter. 

_ “So there you are. Half the year the grass grows on the 
eastern side of the mountains; the other half, on the western 

_ side. But neither side has grass the year round. So twice a year, 
spring and fall, year in and year out, through the «centuries, 

_ Nature has forced the tribes thus to fight their way back and 

forth across rivers, and mountains and snow, to reach the life- 

giving grass.” 
And then, a week later! 

_ “Consider it! - Here’s a river a half-mile wide. Its waters are 
swelled to a rushing ‘torrent by the melting snows of a hundred 
mountain peaks. The river is icy cold. It is filled with whirl- 
pools, cross-currents, rapids. It is tearing through mountain 


_ fifty thousand animals. 
newly born. 


gorges with cliff-like jagged shores, and it is bridgeless and 


_boatless. — - : 

Now here’s the problem: On one side of this river are five 
thousand people with all their worldly goods and perhaps fifty 
thousand animals. There are women here, children, babies. It 
is spring and the herds and flocks have any number of baby 
animals. The people have no boats. But they must cross, and 
| cross quickly, at that. There’s little or no grazing for the animals 
_ on this side of the river. They must cross! 


BRIDGELESS AND BOATLESS BUT THEY MUST CROSS 


On one side of the river are five thousand people with all their worldly goods and perhaps 


There are many women and children, and, among the animals, many 
There are no boats, and the river is half a mile wide, icy cold and filled with 
whirlpools and rapids. Yet it must be crossed. The only solution is in rafts made of inflated 
goat skins. The men and animals swim: women, children and goats—who refuse to swim!— 
are floated over. 
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“That was the prob- 
lem. 

“When I first rode 
along the rocky trail on 
the side of the moun- 
tain, on my way to the 
river to join Schoed- 
sack, and saw the ter- 
fille ys peed of. /:the 
current and the jagged 
shore line on either 
side, I was almost ready 
to. say, + It can’t be 
done.” It would have 
given any army com- 
mander heart failure. 
But I knew it could and 
would be done. For 
centuries, twice a year, 
the tribes have been 
crossing it. But how? 

“Well, this is how. - 
Every tribe has in its 
saddle-bags quantities 
of goatskins. A score 
of skins are blown up, 
tied and then fastened 
to one side of rows of 
long sticks. A heavy 
rug is laid on top. 
There’s your raft. 
There’s your boat for 
the women and children 
and baby animals. 
There are as many 
boats as you want. 

“But of what use is a 
frail thing like this, un- 
steered and unsteerable, 
in that torrent. river? 
It will be swept down- - 
stream like a thistle and 
torn to pieces in the 
rapids. Every person 
aboard will be drowned 
m-aominute. True 
enough. But some wise 
old khan, in times be- 
fore the memory of the 
present tribes, riding 
along that river bank, 
with his starving people 
and animals waiting for 
his wisdom to find a 
way to cross—he found 
the way. 

“There is a place on 
the river where it 

. swings through a great 
S. When the current comes out through that S, it strikes the 
western shore with terrific force. But the current is a movable 
force striking an immovable object. The movable force must 
give way. The current is thrown back from the rocks, thrown 
back with a swing and a jerk, and sent shooting in a long, 
diagonal, down-stream line, directly across to the eastern shore. 

“That old khan, riding there, those centuries ago, must have 
reined in his horse and hallooed in delight when he saw how the 
current by its very force was cheated of victory: over his people. 
He saw that all a man has to do is to paddle a raft out from the 
shore directly into this current, and, presto! with tremendous 
speed, the raft is down the river a mile and across. 

“Now here on the farther shore, the man unloads the raft. 
And now he paddles it out once more into the stream; and the 
current, rebounding from the eastern shore, carries raft and man 
still farther down the river, but back to the original side of de- 
parture. The raft is now a long ways down the stream; but the 
man can drag it up in the calm water along the shore until he 
reaches his original starting point. Here the raft is ready for a 
new load. 


“There’s your way for the women and children! But you do 
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not load half a*hun- 
dred thousand 
balky animals. on 
goatskin rafts; not 
in a week nor a 
month; no, nor, in 
factouats allesge dhe 
herds must be 
swum over. And 
somebody must 
swim with them: 
That’s the men’s 
game. But. recall 
again that the river 
torrent is cold, 
snow-cold, ice-cold. 


erdieniy. = yon 
strongest’ cross- 
channel swimmer 


to plunge into that 
stream, fight a steer 
by the horns and 
swim it across, then 
return and do it 
again and again 


many times in a 
day. 

“But the Bak- 
tyari do it.. And 


this is the way they 
do it. Every man 
takes a pair of 
goatskins, blows 
them up and fastens them together at each end. He flings his 
goatskin float into the water and throws himself upon it. He 
balances by’ putting one knee between the skins so that the lower 
part of his leg rests in the water. Thus both legs and arms are 
free for swimming and fighting with the herds, and at the same 
time his belly is out of the water so that he does not succumb to 
cramps. 

“But it takes skill even to swim on goatskins, to say nothing of 
crossing a torrent river in the midst of a terror-mad herd of 
animals. It requires all an unpractised man can do even to stay 
on top of these stomach-water-wings. But it is with them that 
the men of the tribes cross their herds. 

“It was a show, all right. For five days Schoedsack and I, 
rushing about with the cameras, watched the greatest piece of 
continuous action I have ever seen. Long before dawn it started. 
Sometimes it lasted until late in the night; once it went on all 
night. Shouting women, squalling children, calves, colts, goats, 
lambs, _ saddle-bags, 
cradles,  babies—all 
piled helter-skelter on 
the rafts. Out into the 
stream and off! Shouts! 
Howls! Beaten in, go a 
score of cows—with 
them, after them, among 
them, a half-dozen men 
on goatskins. Out into the 
river. There! The cur- 
rent has them! Then 
down-stream, down, 
down, like birds blown 
in a hurricane, down 
they go. More rafts, 
horses, more rafts, sheep, 
donkeys, rafts, cows, 
sheep—in they go. Out 
into the current and 
speeding, speeding, speed- 
ing down the stream. 

“For five days without 
ceasing thus the tribes 
fought, and for many a 
day more the tribes be- 
hind us must battle on. 
But we are over. The 
Baba Ahmedi have won 
through. But not with- 


animals must go up and over. 


or the figure &. 


FACING ZARDEH KUH 


Some days after the crossing of the great river the tribes are confronted with the huge mountain of 
Zardeh Kuh, over twelve thousand feet in height and snow covered. 
When the snow is reached the journey is made barefoot, for the light 
shoes that are suitable for the valleys are of no use here. 

and the tribes toil onward. 


CROSSING THE 


The one thing that makes the crossing of such a river as the Karun possible for the 

Baktyari is the fact that there is in one place a curious current shaped like the letter S 

This enables the tribes to launch their rafts from one bank into the 

current which carries them over to the other where, relaunching, the returning current 
brings them back to where they started, ready for another trip. 


out losses. Every |) 
day dozens of ani-. 


sheep — have been 
drowned, and to- 
night the women of 
our camp are wail- 
ing in the tent of — 
the mother of a_ 
young tribesman, 
who was carried on 
down past the land- 
ing-place into the 
rapids below.” 

And after the 
river came the 
mountain. 

“Here’s what we 
have seen. Here it 
is: Here ares 
whole people with 
all they owm 
camped high up in 
the mountains, but | 
still far higher! 
above them towers 
a great stretch of 
snow - mountain 
peaks. And that 
snow range is di- 
rectly in the path 
of the tribes. It 
bars the way to 
Grass—the Grass that means Life to this migratory people living 
on their herds. 

“Now remember that these people have been on the march for 
over a month, that they have already swum an icy torrent in a 
seven-day fight, that for week after week they have come across 
mountain country of the roughest, that they have slept unsheltered 
many nights in rain and storm, for only a comparatively few of 
the tribes have had adequate tent covering, as practically all have 
left their regular tents behind, carrying only makeshifts to be used _ 
in case of emergency. Therefore, both the people and their ani- 
mals are feeling the strain of the trip, despite frequent rests in 
valleys. And let me repeat once more that these are no cold 
climate people; they have no fur coats, no warm socks; no shoes 
which can stand the snow. Remember, too, that this is spring, 
and that everywhere among the tribes are baby sheep, baby cows, 
baby horses, baby goats, baby donkeys, not to speak of any quan- 
tity of honest-to-God human babies. Then, remember, that the 

tribes are carrying with 
them everything they 
own. 

a y “Remember all these 
~ things — but remember 
first and last and all the 
time —that, despite 
everything, they must go 
over that snow mountain. 
Ahead is Grass and Life. 

They must go on! 


There is no pass. People and 


A vanguard cuts a way through the snow 


“Well, here is what 
we saw of that cross- 
ing ; 


‘*“Three afternoons 
ago, when Schoedsack 
and I had been down 
bathing in the snow 
stream that ran by our 
camp, and, feeling like 
young fighting-cocks, 
were running up toward 
the trail, we saw that it 
was lined with people 
who were moving 
straight for the snow 
gorge. What was this? 
No one had told us that 
the tribes would move 
today. In an hour it 


KARUN RIVER 


mals — principally — a 


| 1925 


he 


jwould be dark! It wasn’t possible that anyone would try to 
climb Zardeh Kuh in the night. We hurried back... We ran. 

ft “In our camp all was commotion. Haidar had been raging 
jlike a crazy man, Mrs. Harrison said, cursing his brothers for 
jdogs and sons of dogs, because they had sent ahead their Number 
Ttwo wives, with most of their effects, to make camp along the 
sides of the gorge itself. 


; 


Thus they would climb the mountain 
first on the morrow and miss the struggling mob in the ‘trail. 
| This method of avoiding the dangers of the ascent. was an in- 
\fringement of Haidar’s rights. He had led the trail-diggers, and 
he should be first over Zardeh Kuh. Burning with anger, he now 
‘started off Mrs. Haidar Number Two with most of his camp. 

} “Seeing them set otit was enough for Schoedsack and me. We 


{ gathered together our men and mules and followed. Mrs. Harri- 


|go on over the mountain and camp alone with Haidar and his 
people in order that Schoedsack and I may remain on Zardeh 
Kuh to film the crossing of the tribes. f 
“Darkness had come on by the time Schoedsack and I struck 
‘the glacial ice and moved out into the snow gorge. Carefully 
‘we picked our way along, every man alert for those deep holes 
which we had seen when out with the trail makers. We could 
not afford to lose any animals in that way. We worked slowly 
up the gorge, near the end of which we saw little camp-fires 
| burning. Here we found our people, and, throwing our blankets 
on the rock above the snow, we slept. : 
| “We were off before dawn, leaving our mules and mule-man 
| behind and taking only a camera donkey. 
/ On foot we climbed higher and higher up 
| Zardeh Kuh, zigzagging through the snow 
| trails. When some distance up the side we 
unslung camera equipment. It was im- 
_ possible to operate the camera on the trail 
itself because there was only room for a 
| single person to pass between the snow 
| walls; so we climbed gingerly out on the 
'sutface of the slope. 
_ “Tt was still early morning, and the snow 
crust was as hard and smooth as glass. The 
pitch was terrifically steep. I hesitate to 
| yenture a guess on how steep it really was. 
_ On the off-side, where we crawled, if any- 
' body slipped, there was nothing to stop him 
_ from rolling breathless thousands of feet far 
_ down into a mountain gorge. : 
“Mohamet and I perched quite safely on 
the edge of the trail, hanging our feet down 
pm it, but Schoedsack had to set up_ his 
motion picture camera well outside the trail. 
With cool courage he started out, thrusting 
the ends of his tripod deep into the snow 
for support. Once he began to slide, and I 
thought it was all 
over except the 
shouting. But the 
very weight of the 
heavy apparatus 
saved him. The 
‘steel points of the 
legs of the tripods 
dug deep into the 
snow and gave him 
the necessary sec- 
ond to get his bal- 
ance and hold on. 
“Now came the 
horde. Like a great 
_ twisting snake, 
black against the 
white snow surface. 
_ up it came. Closer! 
_ And now the head 
of the column was 
directly beneath us 
men, women, 
_ children, and most 
_ of them barefoot— 
barefoot in the 
_ snow.: et 
“Tt will be long 


a 
or 
a 


the toll of human life is astonishingly small. 


|son though still weak from her recent illness, gallantly agreed to . 


oy, 


before I forget the sight. Close-ups of it now come flashing 
across my mind like great dramatic. paintings. The background 
for them is the great mass moving up and up; the strong and 
hardly, defiant and apparently unmindful of snow and wind, shout- 
ing lustily as they drive on the weary stumbling beasts. And 
against this background now appears an old gray-bearded man 
with a child of three perched on his shoulders, and both he and 
the child crying with pain and cold as he ‘stumbles on, leaning 
heavily on two sticks. An old woman, her gray hair straggling 
about her wrinkled face, beats onward a line of loaded cows. A 
sick boy, his face drawn so that his teeth seem almost to stick 
out through his upper lip, is fastened sprawling across the back 
of a donkey. A little girl carries on her back a calf almost as 
big as herself. Mrs. Harrison struggles gamely on, a white woman 
here among the tribes, escorted by Haidar and Lufta., And always 
women, women, old and young, nearly all carrying babies. The 
biting wind tears through their cotton dresses at their bare feet 
and legs and throats. 

“On came the thousands upon thousands. 
climbed. 

“On account of a shoulder of rock the snow wall, at one place 
just above us, was only a few inches high. A scream behind me 
made me pause and look back at this spot. I saw a heavily loaded 
donkey stumbling just outside the trail: For one precarious second 
it stood balanced above eternity. Then it began to slide. It lost 
its footing and fell. 

“Rolling over and over, gathering speed as it went, it spun 
downward. Now it was going with the 
swiftness of an airplane in a nose-dive, fall- 
ing, falling, falling, until far below it be- 
came only a tiny black dot. 

“The woman in charge of it shrieked and, 
tearing her face with her nails, hysterically 
leaped outside the snow lane. There was a 
mighty howl all down the line of climbers as 
she squatted on her bare feet and began to 
slide, It seemed that nothing in this world 
could save her; but when she had shot along 
fifty yards with gathering speed, she struck 

the outside end of 


And so slowly they 


MEN AND ANIMALS CR 


For five days and nights the tribes pour steadily into the river, emerging on the other side to continue 

their trek after the life-giving grass. Every day dozens of animals, chiefly sheep, are drowned, but 

The Baktyrai appear to have an inherited technique 

which, along with their own long practice, permits them to cope with hardships that no westerner 
could endure. 


OSSING THE KARUN 


Haidar, chief of the Baba 
Ahmedi, had no affection 
for, anyone but his small 
son, Lufta. Boys learn 
to ride and shoot soon 
after they learn to walk 
with the Baktyari, for 
both men and Nature are 
pitted against them in an 
endless struggle. Haidar 
had nine brothers, all 
chiefs, and these ten men 
were known throughout 
the land as the strongest 
among their people. 


a turn. in the trail 
below and went 
shooting in to 
safety between its 
high snow walls. 

“But howls  be- 
low kept up; for, 
when the woman 
had jumped outside 
the path, she had 
dislodged a few 
small pieces of the 
rock, which now fell 
faster and faster. 
From them came 
one of the dangers 
of the climb. Every 
year many are in- 
ijured by dislodged 
rock despite rigid 
attempts at protec- 
tion. One must 
stay in the trail, or, 
if one went outside 
it, one must keep 
well clear, as did 
Schoedsack, of the 
climbers’ line of 
march. 

“On and on 
mounted the end- 
less black, twisting 
line of the tribes. 
As the sun grew 
hotter, it began to 
soften the snow. 
When the snow had 
been hard crusted 

(Continued on 

page 48) 
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INCREASING MEMBERSHIP 


The Secretary of the Club is glad to 
announce that June was another banner 
month for the increasing membership. 
More than one thousand persons made ap- 
plication for membership and were ad- 
mitted. Our pleasure in this is by no 
means prompted simply by a pride in see- 
ing the membership figures grow; rather 
we feel that the steady increase in the 
number of those desiring to join the Club 
testifies to the fact that we have been able 
to give real service, that we have been of 
some material use to our members, and that 
we have developed an enthusiasm that is 
felt even outside our own immediate 
confines. 


OFFICIAL HOTELS AND SHOPS 
1925-1926 


The Club’s 1925-1926 booklet listing 
hotels and shops that grant special conces- 
sions to members is ready, and has, indeed, 
been mailed out to the complete member- 
ship list. Shortly after the booklet went 
to press a few additional hotels were 
officially appointed, and the following 
should be added to the list: ENGLAND— 
Bath, Empire Hotel. FRANCE—Caute- 
rets, Grand Hotel d’Angleterre; Vichy, 
_ Hotels du Parc and the Majestic. ITALY 

—Palermo, the Savoy; Rome, Grand Con- 
tinental Hotel and the Regina Carlton. 
SWITZERLAND—Berne, Hotel Schwiz- 
erhof. SPAIN—San Sebastian, Hotel 
Maria Cristina. 

Through an error the Hotel Richmond 
of Richmond, Virginia, was included in the 
booklet sent out. Please cross this from 
your list. 


INFORMATION SERVICE 


June was a very heavy month for the 
Service Department. Information relating 
to travel in this country and abroad was 
sent, at their request, to hundreds of mem- 
bers. In most instances descriptive book- 
lets accompanied the letters that were sent 
out giving detailed information. This 
Department has been especially encour- 
aged by the number of letters that have 
been received thanking it for the thorough- 
ness of the information distributed. If 
you are having a late summer or fall vaca- 
tion this year and want help in planning 
the trip the Secretary will be glad to have 
descriptive pamphlets sent you, providing 


BJECTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 

on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to 
arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the 
development of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all move- 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
evin O. Winter 


Sir Philip Gibbs 


that you state clearly the territory you ex- 
pect to visit. 


TRAVEL TALKS BY AIR 


Late in June the Managing Editor of 
TRAVEL, Edward Hale Bierstadt, was 
invited by WOR, the broadcasting station 
of L. Bamberger and Company of Newark, 
N. J., to give a series of travel talks to 
their audience of two hundred and fifty 
thousand people. The first talk on 
Mysteries of the American Tropics was 
given on the evening of June 22nd, and 
the second talk was given on the evening 
of July 13th. The response has been 
pleasant, and we hope later, if the plan is 
continued, to publish an advance schedule 
of these informal excursions. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS’ MAP 


Americans visiting Paris may now see, 
amid the treasures of the Bibliotheque 
National, the map which Columbus pre- 
sented in 1491 to the Catholic Kings of 
Europe on the eve of his voyage to dis- 
cover America. The map may be seen in 
what were once the private rooms of the 
great Cardinal Mazarin, familiar to all 
readers of Dumas, and is one of the oldest 
maps extant. 


FISHING FROM LIFEBOATS IN 
NORWAY’S “ISLAND BELT” 


One of the most characteristic of the 
physical features of Norway is the “Island 
Belt,’ a chain of islands off the coast 
which forms a natural barrier, beyond 
which the billows of the North Atlantic 
never penetrate. Behind this shelter is a 
delightful holiday region, whither large 
numbers come every summer to enjoy the 
unique scenery of mountains, fjords, water- 
falls and glaciers, as well as the light 
nights that have earned for Norway the 


_name of “The Land of the Midnight Sun.” 


EDINBURGH CASTLE PUBLIC 
ACCESS EXTENDED 


An extensive area of the Edinburgh 
Castle buildings has for the first time just 
been opened to the public. Practically the 
whole of the historic features of the Castle 
are now open to visitors, who will be able 
to form much more vivid and varied im- 
pressions than hitherto of the times in 
which the Castle was still one of the vital 
strongholds of Scotland. \Since the dis- 
covery of King David II’s Tower in 1912 


_ now in a state of preparation for the re- 
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operations have been carried on in the ~ 
way of clearing the vaults and other apart- | 
ments at the base of the Tower. This re-_ 
markably interesting part of the Castle is 


ception of visitors. A tour, for which a 
nominal ‘fee is to be charged, has been j 
arranged, under the direction of the 
Ancient Monuments Office, and the occa- 
sion has been taken to include not only the 
recently rediscovered apartments of King 
David’s Tower, which was begun in 1367, 
and demolished in 1573, during the siege 
by the Earl of Morton’s forces, but also 
the series of vaults, kitchens, and strong- 
rooms on the west of the Castle, ap- 
proached by a narrow walk along the para- 
pets, known as the Devil’s Elbow, and ro- 
mantically associated with the French 
prisoners who figure in Stevenson’s “St. 
Ives.” The tour also opens up fresh views 
of Edinburgh, which in themselves are an 
interesting and stimulating feature of the 
new facilities. 

t 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES — 
IN BELGIUM 


Remouchamps, one of the picturesque 
tourist centres in Belgium near Liege, has 
recently been the scene of interesting dis- 
coveries of the stone age. 

At a depth of about 0,80 m., on pi 
banks of the river Ambleve, in the cla 
that had slid down from the neighboring 
slopes, ten pre-historical hearths, of 1,50 | 
m. diameter, have been brought to light, } 
laid on circular beds of big rolled stones. 
These hearths contained cut flint and frag-— 
ments of sandstone plates showing plain | 
traces of polishing or of wearing witha | 
very hard body, which seems to indicate | 
that the first idea of the stone polishing 
dates from that period. | 

The industry discovered in that place 
(microlithic industry with geometrical 
forms), proves that the primitive man who 
built his hut on the bank of the Ambleve 
belonged to the so-called “epoque tar- 
denoisienne,” intermediate between that of 
our ancestors of the ice period and the 
epoch known as the age of the polished 
stone. The latter brought about the great 
neolithic civilization which came to an end 
about 4,000 years ago. 

We may add that this is the first time 
that hearths of this kind have been dis- 
covered. Their establishment at only 2,70 
m. above the low waters of the river shows 
that at that far-off time, the river had 
already hollowed her bed at the actual | 
depth. 5 
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ie On board the famous Cunarder 


“FRANCONIA” 
the pre-eminent world-cruising ship 
Sailing Eastward 
from New York Jan. 14th 


Fares are fully inclusive and 
cover all shore excursions. 


"THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis» 
Los Angeles Toronto Montreal 


253 Broadway 
San Francisco 
Vancouver 


Special Winter Voyages de Luxe 
to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


By the New 
Palatial Liner 


DUILIO 


24,281 Reg. Tons 
Quadruple Screw 


February 2 
March 11 


NEW YORK 
MADEIRA 
GIBRALTAR 
ALGIERS 
NAPLES 
GENOA 


The utmost in comfort, service and luxury of accommodation are 
the outstanding features of the DUILIO, the largest and fastest 
Oil-Burner to the Mediterranean and sister-ship to the famous 
-GIULIO CESARE. Sead 


Other sailings to the Mediterranean by the 


DUILIO—GIULIO CESARE—COLOMBO 


September 22 


August 29 
November 7 


October 3 


September 16 
October 24 


For rates and further information apply to 


ftatian Line 
NAVIGAZIONE GENERALE ITALIANA 


Italia-America Shipping Corp. General Agents 
1 State Street, New York or Local Steamship Agents 
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OU cannot change “kid nature’’— 

youngsters always have and always 
will dart into the streets, unmindful of dan- 
ger. The result is that just about one-third 
of automobile fatalities snuff out a child’s 
life. 


This is just one of the probable causes of 
accidents in which you may be involved 
while touring this summer. If your car 
badly injures anyone you may face expen- 
sive litigation and an award of thousands 
of dollars. 


Automobile liability insurance covers your 
litigation expenses and the award—if you 
have enough. If you have any doubts about 
the amount of your policy being large 
enough, see our nearest agent. 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY CoO. 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


The Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
and The Hartford Fire Insurance Company write 
practically every form of insurance except life 
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anR's 4th Annual Ea eo 
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(Limited to 400 Guests—Less than Half Capacity) 
By Specially Chartered Magnificent New 20,000-ton Oil-Burning 


Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 
Sailing Jan. 26, 1926, 67 Days 


The Cruise of the “Scythia” to the Mediterranean has be- 
come an annual classic. In every respect it is unsurpassed 


EGYPT — PALESTINE 


Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte Carlo, France, England 


2 ia'’ is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, lounges, 
a Ronee two elevators, gymnasium, commodious staterooms with 
running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and suites with private baths. 
The famous Cunard cuisine and service. (Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cost, returning via Ss. S. 
“Aquitania,” ‘‘Mauretania,’’ ‘‘Berengaria,’’ or any Cunard Line steamer. 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 


Luxury cae WEST INDIES ua Feb. 17, 1926 


by Palatiay S. S. ‘VEENDAM” 
Frank Tourist Co. in cooperation with Holland-America Line. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AtBankof America, LosAngeles 582 MarketSt.,San Francisco 
219 So. 15th Street, Philadelphia 
Cairo London 


Paris 


TFORNIA 


AND THE COAST 


T)** for Day the Panama 
Mail Cruise offers the most 
economical, the most interesting 
route to the Coast. All outside 
rooms. Beds, not berths. Music. 
Swimming tank. Steamers built 
especially for this service. 

Trip home town 


$33 on main line 


points and back in either direction. In- 
cluding meals and bed on steamer, first 
class—and first class railroad transpor- 
tation. 


” 


The only Vacation Round From your 


Cruise offering 
2 Days in Panama 
and 9 Shore Visits in 
Central Amer'ca 
and M:x co) 


New York to Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco through the Panama Canal with 


One Way Steamer 
nine interesting visits en route in Central America and Mexico. 


One Way Rail] Option of returning by any direct rail route 


with stopover privileges. Slight additional cost 
returning via Apache Trail, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Yosemite, 
Portland, Seattle, or Vancouver, etc. 


July 22 


Aug. 19 
Sept. 9 


S. S. Venezuela 
from S. S. Ecuador 
New York S. S. Colombia 


Tickets and information from any Steamship, Tourist, 


Railroad Agent, or write for Booklet ''S 


PANAMA MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


10 Hanover Square, New York Tel., Bowling Green 4360 


Sailings 


NOTES on the NEW YORK THEATERS 


TRAV Ei 


The Ziegfeld Follies—New Am- 
sterdam. Whether in anticipation of 
a cool summer, or for some more 
esoteric reason it is difficult to say, 
but Mr. Ziegfeld has clothed the 
chorus of the current edition of the 
Follies more amply than has been the 
custom in recent years. Stockings 
come almost as a shock, nowadays. 
Well, this thrill Mr. Ziegfeld gives 
his audience, and one must heartily 


admire the boldness of the innovation ° 


while wondering at its cause. 
Meantime, the production as a whole 
is no less spectacular, no less opulent 
and certainly no less enjoyable than 
its predecessors. Some new features 
of the previous Follies remain in the 
present show; but there are three 
scenes in which Ray Dooley and W. C. 
Fields are ecstatically funny; there is, 
as always, Will Rogers; ahd there are 
new dance numbers and _ several 
tableaux of the type the habitual Fol- 
lies goer has come to expect. 
1 
The Student Prince — Jolson. 
Popular vote appears to give this 
musical edition of Old Heidelberg 
first honors for the season. It came 
to town heralded as the most elaborate 
production of its kind, and for once 
in a lifetime the press agents seem 
to have told the truth. The ballroom 
scene is unusually delightful and is 
beautifully costumed. The male chorus 
is distinctly a cut above what one 
usually sees—and hears; and the prin- 
cipals are excellent without exception. 
Sigmund Romberg’s music is entirely 
delightful; indeed, he has outdone 
Blossom Time in the melting charm 
of his setting. 


Tell Me More—The Gaiety. 
While it is true enough that time 
withers and custom stales the almost 
infinite variety of the modern musi- 
cal comedy, one does find, usually at 
the moment when one has given up all 
hope, that this form of entertainment 
has a shot still left in the locker. 
Tell Me More is significant of this. 
Under analysis it can show nothing 
very remarkable to make it stand out 
from the general run, but stand out 
it does, nevertheless, as one of the 
few distinctly amusing musical shows 
of the season. Of course, Lou Holtz 
has a great deal to do with that. Na- 
ture gave Mr. Holtz a naturally funny 
face, and he has gone nature one bet- 
ter. The producers have given Mr. 
Holtz sufficiently charming music and 
sightly settings to appease those whose 
aesthetic sense needs tickling. 


Mercenary Mary—The Longacre. 
While this production has all the 
known ear-marks of the typical sum- 
mer show it has likewise music that 
is too catchy and a chorus that is too 
attractive to permit it to wane with 
the season. The plot of the play is 
so thin that it often isn’t there at all, 
but that is at least no worse than the 
cut-and-dried situations usually pre- 
sented on the musical comedy stage. 
Allen Kearns and Madeleine Fair- 
banks are charming, although the best 
laughs in the piece are reserved for 
that part of the second act in which 
Winnie Baldwin in the role of Mer- 
cenary Mary herself makes elaborate 
plans to get a temporary divorce from 
her erstwhile wealthy but now disin- 
herited husband who, by the way, is 
played by Louis Simon in a way that 
gives one stitches in the side. 


White Collars—The Cort. What 
may happen when a young man worth 
$15,000,000, scion of an old family, 
marries his secretary and her family 
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_ful one, to present musical comedy 


-of Mr. Anders. 


to boot, is revealed in this engaging 
farce of modern married life. T 
family of the girl, poor but pro 
members of the white collar fr 
ternity, are not out to get all th 
can from the latest acquisition to ft 
impecunious family, but rather t 
avoid his beneficence. This all lea 
to many strange and distressing situa- 
tions, although through devious ha 
penings that hold a surprise at th 
end, a solution is finally arrived at. The } 
subject of modern marriage is always 
interesting, however its treatment may 
be, and this play is one of the best 
of its kind. It moves quickly and jg 
punctuated with frequent chuckles, — 
The cast is uniformly good; indeed, 
the entire presentation is altogether 
fortunate. 


_ My Girl—The Vanderbilt. Here 
is an attempt, and a notably success- 


intimately instead of on the usual 
more heroic scale. Nearly every mem- 
ber.of the chorus has her own par-— 
ticular minute in the spotlight, and 
one finds oneself rooting for each 
one as impartially as on “amateur 
night,” although there is certainly 
nothing amateurish about the present 
production. The piece is simply and 
attractively set, with really delightful 
song and dance numbers. The whole 
is a reversion to an older, simpler type 
of show: it is to the average musical 
comedy what the good, old tent circus 
is to the present-day eight ring 
abomination. The book and lyrics are 
by Harlan Thompson with musie by 
Harry Archer. All success to it. 


They Knew What They Wanted 
—The Klaw. This is a re-review, 
after a fashion, for several months 
ago a review of Mr. Howard's prize- 
winning play appeared in this column. 
The present writer has, however, | 
taken strong exception to the review in 
question and desires a reconsideration. 
They Knew What They Wanted bears 
out the old French axiom—life from 
an emotional standpoint is tragic, /but 
from an intellectual point of view is 
a comedy. Mr. Howard has taken a 
situation that might be handled either ||) 
way, and has chosen the latter. He +} 
has done a very adroit piece of work. 
The story of Tony, who most of all 
wanted a baby; of Amy, who wanted 
a home; and of Joe, who wanted Amy | 
is most humanly dealt with, They | 
all got what they wanted, but they 
had to skirt tragedy to get it. The 
play is, for the most part excellently | 
well acted and well directed. There | 
has been a change in the role of Tony, 
at first played by Richard Bennett, 
but Pauline Lord is still there as Amy, | 
and Glenn Anders as Joe. Miss Lord © 
is good—she is far too capable an | 
actress to be anything else—but she | 
descends to rather tricky mannerisms, 
notably an utterly unreal stiffness 
which she affects, that ought to be 
beneath her. Indeed, the only en- | 
tirely satisfactory performance is that | 
Here is perfect act- | 
ing, the ability to get under the skin 
of a part and stay under it; and the — 
artistic sensitiveness and _ histrioni¢ — 
technique that enable the actor to get 
his part over smoothly and thoroughly — 
to the audience, often so smoothly © 
and so thoroughly that they don't | 
realize what is being done. On the — 
whole, however, the production is ex- — 
cellent, quite up to the Guild stand 
and the play richly deserves th 
Pulitzer prize that was given it for 
the most outstanding work of the vest 4 
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With the 


ia ACTION makes the picture, whether ready to take Motion Pictures at the 
it be of the youngsters at play, the touch of a button. 
events of an outing, vacation trip, or of x 
athletics and races. You get action Weighs five pounds, measures 3x6x8 
| real life-action——in the motion pic- inches. Withstands any climate or 
tures you take with the Victor Auto- weather. Universal focus F. 3.5 Anas- 
‘ matic Cine Camera. tigmat lens makes perfect exposures on 
dark days or in deep shadows. Moderate 
| Surprisingly easy to use, in fact, sim- in cost. Uses Eastman Cine Kodak film, 
. pler than the average hand camera, the 50 and 100 foot rolls, 
Victor Automatic Cine Camera is always 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 


VICTOR CINE SALES CORPORATION 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


| New York Sales Office: Chicago Sales Office: 
242 West 55th St. 38 So, Dearborn St. 


Ocean travel suited to the most exacting travelers is 
brought within reach of those of moderate means in 
famous Royal Mail cabin liners. Luxurious accom- 
modations, excellent cuisine and service—all per- 
fected by 86 years of experience. 

Weekly sailings from New York to 


Cherbourg Southampton Hamburg 


Ban 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


\ New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
Vancouver, Montreal, Toronto, Halifax 
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Belgenland 
World Cruise 


Largest and finest liner 
ever to circle the Globe 


OU will enjoy the courtesies that are accorded 
this outstanding world cruiser whose passen- 
gers are received as visitors of note. 


fy You will appreciate the timeliness of the sailing and 

j the skilful arrangement of itinerary which follows 
Fi the sunshine and brings you to each of the 14 
countries at its best travel season. 


You will see, most pleasantly, what the wide world 
has to offer of beauty, of mystery, of contrast in cul- 
ture and civilization, because of the perfectly ar- 
ranged shore trips under the guidance of the 
American Express Company. 


Sailing Westward from New York Nov. 25 


From LosAngelesDec.113SanFranciscoDec.14 
Returning to New York April 6, 1926 


132 days 60 cities 


Limited to 


14 countries 


475 passengers 


There's fascination in every point on the itinerary. 


Havana, Balboa, Panama, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Hilo, Honolulu, 
Yokohama, Tokyo, Nikko, Kamakura, Kobe, Nara, Kyoto, The In- 
land Sea, Shanghai, Hongkong, Macao, Manila, Batavia, Singapore, 
Diamond Harbor, Calcutta, Colombo, Kandy, Bombay, Port Sudan, 
Port Tewfik, Cairo, Alexandria, Naples, Monaco, Nice, Gibraltar. 


Inquiry for our illustrated literature is cordially invited. Address 
Red Star Line, No.1 Broadway, New York; American Express 
Company, 65 Broadway, New York, or other offices or agencies 
of either company. UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


RED STAR L 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
In Cooperation with 


American Express Company 
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By actual test 
this long range 
Naval type glass 
equals best Ger- 
man 10 = power 
instruments 
costing over | 
$100. 


NavyMan says — 


Would be 
cheap at 30’ 


Our Price for 


this ro-Power $97 


Stereo-Prism 
BINOCULAR only 
OW can we afford to give this 
splendid instrument at such a low 
price? Mr. H. G. Gould, of Nor- 


thome, Minn., writes, ‘‘I cannot see how 
such a glass can be sold for anything like 
the price you ask; $50 would be cheap 
for such a fine instrument!” By a for- 
tunate purchase when francs were low 
we were able to get enough of these 
French super-power binoculars so we can 


now offer them at our amazing bargain 
price of only $27. 


Save Money—Order Now 


When the few glasses we have are gone this 
bargain offer may never be repeated. The 
next lot of these famous glasses will cost more. 
So order yours. now. Glasses have large 
field, wonderful illumination and definition. 
Central focusing. All adjustments. Heat 
and moisture proof. Weighs 20 0z. Case and 
straps included. We will send you this fine 
instrument under our absolute money-back 
guarantee. Just mail the coupon now with 
remittance. Either the glass satisfies you in 
every way—or we refund your money at once. 


Catalog of over 


Free 200 glasses —$1 to $125 


The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24 
power. Telescopes for sport, observation, 
target shooting, etc. Most complete line in 
this country. All BRAND NEW. No “sal- 
vaged”’ war glasses or ‘‘seconds.” 


America’s Leading Binocular House 


DU MAURIER CO. Bert 258, y. 


‘DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 158, Elmira,N.Y. 


You may send me the French ro-Power Stereo- 
Prism Binocular, as described. I enclose remittance 
of $27.00, but you are to return it promptly if I 
decide to return the glass for any reason. 


oO Check this square if you wish us to send our 
catalog only. 


SEEING AMERICA FIRST 


American summer tourists more and more are seeing the West. 
Attendance at the great national parks of the Pacific Northwest, 
especially, show striking increases in recent years. Curiously 
enough, Mt. Rainier National Park, in Washington—one of the 
most distant of the northwest parks—shows the largest increase. 

Here are figures showing how the number of visitors at five of 
the most popular national parks has grown during the last three 


ean Crater Rocky 
Yellowstone Glacier Mt. Rainier Lake Mountain 
1922 98,000 24,000 70,000 33,000 219,000 
1923 138,000 33,000 124,000 52,000 218,000 
1924 144,000 33,000 161,000 64,000 224,000 


Cleveland is first among the ten largest cities in interest in 
western vacations as indicated by a study of eighteen thousand 
inquiries for information about the Pacific Northwest. Requests 
from that city were one hundred and twenty-five per cent of the 
average for the United States. New York ranked second with 
one hundred and twenty-four per cent and Chicago third, with 
one hundred and sixteen per cent of the average. 

In cities under five hundred thousand and above one hundred 
thousand population, however, the interest was even greater, espe- 
cially in the industrial centers near the large metropolitan dis- 
tricts. The New York area shows the largest interest with Jersey 
City inquiries two hundred and ninety-one per cent above the 
average for the country, Paterson two hundred and forty per cent, 
Yonkers one hundred and fifty-one per cent. In the Philadelphia 
area that city itself was eighty-four per cent, but Trenton was 
one hundred and eighty-seven per cent and Camden one hundred 
and seventy-nine per cent. Boston was very low with only twenty- 
nine per cent, but New Bedford showed two hundred and twenty- 
one per cent, Fall River one hundred and twenty per cent and 


' Lowell one hundred and thirteen per cent. 


Reading was one hundred and forty-six per cent of the average, 
Akron one hundred and thirty-two per cent, and Indianapolis one 
hundred and thirty-one per cent. Other cities where interest in 
western vacations was above the average were Rochester one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine per cent, Toledo one hundred and seventeen 
per cent, Wilmington one hundred and fourteen per cent, Bridge- 
port one hundred and thirteen per cent, and New Haven one 
hundred and one per cent. 

The interest of easterners in western vacations is strikingly 
shown by the response from the following groups of states which 
are above the average: 


Middles Atlantics States: eccrine eich: «loca tert ae ee eee ere 121% 
WestiSouthCenttal-Statesmer casement to aeine ieee ee 114% 
New: England* Statese ic sce cetera cei narer ac tanthe ote shen teens eae earners 107% 
BastuNorth: CentralsStatésin carom once Seite eee eee 107% 


America’s great army of teachers, because of their long sum- 
mer holiday and their understanding of travel’s educational value, 
ordinarily are considered as the champion long-distance travelers 
in our country. In a study of seven hundred individuals, how- 
ever, they yield first place to another group which apparently is 
learning the value of.a knowledge of American geography in busi- 
ness. This may be called the business executive group and in- 
cludes department heads and officials of business firms, traveling 
and insurance salesmen. ‘They represented twenty-five per cent 
of the eastern visitors at, six western points—Rainier Park, 
Oregon, Yellowstone Park, Glacier Park, Colorado, Rocky Moun- 
tain Park. The teacher group was second with seventeen per 
cent; clerical workers—stenographers and clerks in offices and 
stores—were third, with fifteen per cent; professional workers— 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, musicians, etc—-were fourth, with 
fourteen per cent. Mother is taking a western vacation too— 
ten per cent declared they were “housewives.” Then comes the 
skilled workers—mechanics, engineers, factory foremen—repre- 
senting seven per cent, and at the end of the list are students, four 
per cent; farmers, four per cent; “retired,” three per cent and 
“others,” one per cent. 

This study did not undertake a sex classification but in an 
analysis of eighteen thousand inquiries about western travel it 
was learned that the ratio was almost exactly fifty-fifty—half 
of the inquiries coming from women and half from men. 

Naturally, in a land described by a famous American writer as 
holding “thirty Switzerlands,’ most of the visitors would declare 
“scenery” the thing of first interest. Seventy-nine per cent of 
them thus reported. It was one of the interesting things in this 
study that the people who thus answered this question then pro- 
ceeded to expand with several paragraphs of rapturous description 
of the grandeur of these northwestern wonderlands. 
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Why not take advantage of the 
low prices of suits in London? 


Custom Made Only 
Of the Choicest Materials 
DRESS SUITS 


Lined with Satin, from $85 
DINNER SUITS 


Lined with Satin, from $75 


BUSINESS*SUITS 
Lined with Silk, from $70 
Skeleton lined{Silk, from $65 
Lined Alpaca, Silk sleeve lin- 
ings, from $57.50 


SPORTS SUITS 
“4-piece,”’ from $70 


TERMS 
Cash, 10% Discount allowed 


LG Wilkimson. 


TAILOR 


11 GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQUARE 
(Opposite St. George's Church) 
LONDON, W. 1. 


sm 


SICKNESS 


The nausea of travel stopped at 
once. No other remedy has ever re- 
ceived such glowing spontaneous tes- 
timonials of unfailing effectiveness 
Its use means relief and comfort. 
75c. & $1,50 at Drug Stores 
or direct on receipt of Price 
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"SYDNEY SHORT LINE” 


54 days to Honolulu, 19 days to Sydney, by the 
favorite U. 8. Mail and Express Steamers, SIERRA 
SONOMA, VENTURA, 10,000 tons disp. Rated 
Lioyds 100 Al. Sailings from San 

Feb. 10, Mar. 3, 24, Apr. 14, and every 21 days. 
HONOLULU and return, Ist class, $220; SYDNEY 
and return, Ist class, $565; ROUND THE WORLD 
1st class, $1200. Book Now. 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
2 PineSt.,San Franeisco. Send for picture folder, 
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HTUPLAND IE 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
BETHLEHEM, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


(ty) 


BOM 

fa 

A splendid modern hotel Sal vi 
accommodating 300, just across the Cah <A 
‘street from the Bethlehem Golf and THIN { 
Tennis Club,with its famous 18 hole iy IP 


course-All summer sports, theatres, 
stores, village life et¢- soox with PICTURES 3m 
_ SENT UPON REQUEST: ogy 


what a whale of a 
difference just a 
few cents make 


No other Hotel in the 
World rs Such 


Varied A ttractions as 


The AMBASSADOR 


LOS ANGELES 


‘THE GREAT HOTEL THAT SEEMS LIKE HOME 


‘senty-seven acre park 
and play grounds, open 


air plunges, tennis 
courts, miniature golf course on 
grounds, motion picture theatre, 
and 35 smart shops. Famous 
Cocoanut Grove for dancing. 
Riding, hunting and all sports. 
Varied entertainment for guests 
every day and evening. 

lor Convention Auditorium 
seats Seven-thousand. 
All guests have the privilege of the. 
pica * 
Tune in any night on KNX to hear 
the Cocoanut Grove Orchestre ot 

lay Concerts. 


Wri Booklet of Califorma 
og Ake Rye heey 


The AMBASSADOR HOTELS SYSTEM 


Around the 
World 

128 Days, $1250 to $3000 
6th Cruise, Jan. 20, 
-westward, ss“Laconia” 
20,000 tons. Hilo, 25 
days Japan and China, 
optional 18 days India, 
Palestine, Greece, 
Europe, etc. 


South 
America 


Including Buenos Aires. 


50 Days, $550 to $1250. 
Feb. 4, ss ‘‘Caledonia, '’ 
17,000 tons. Windward 


Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees 
Included. Reasonable Rates 


The 
Mediterranean 


62.Days, $600 to $1700. 
22nd Cruise, Jan. 30, 


ss ‘‘Transylvania,’” 


17,000 tons. Spain, 
Tunis, Athens, Con- 
stantinople; 15 days 
Palestine and Egypt, 
Italy, Riviera, etc. 


Norway— 
Mediterranean 
58 Days, $550 to $1300. 
2nd Cruise, June 30, ss 
“Lancastria”’ 17,000 
tons. Lisbon, Spain, 


Islands, Santos, Rio de As Tangier, Italy, Europe, 
Janeiro, AmazonRiver, Originator of Around the Gweden, Norway, 


Havana and Nassau. World Cruises. Estab. 30 Years Edinburgh, Berlin, etc. 


Sumptuously appointed new oil-burning Cunarders specially chartered, run like 
private yachts, with limited membership. Stop overs in Europe. Send for Program. 


FRANK C. CLARK Times Building New York 


TOURS IN SPAIN AT REDUCED PRICES 


The Consolidated Ticket Offices of the Spanish Railway Companies, 20 Rue Chauchat, 
Paris, will supply the year round: 
1. Tickets for circular tours through Spain, entering at Hendaye (West) and leaving by 
Cerbére, (East) or vice versa. 


2. Individual or party mileage tickets for travel at will over the principal Spanish lines. 
ll information regarding these tickets, and regard- 
ing travel in Morocco, may be obtained from 
BUREAU CUMMUN DES CHEMINS DE FER ESPAGNOLS 
(Consolidated Ticket Offices of the Spanish Railway Companies) 
20 Rue Chauchat, Paris, ([Xe) France 
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TRAILS 
END 


Ok trails beginning sees the 
traveller enjoying the per- 
fectly appointed atmosphere and 
comforts of either the Brunswick 
or Lenox hotels. 


For a day—a month or a season 
you'll find a reasonably priced home 
in either hotel. 

Dining service a la carte with table 
d’hote luncheons and dinners. 


Rates on request. 


LL. G2 PRIOR 


President and Managing Director 


In Boston 


Ghe LENOX 


Boylston at Exeter 


Ghe BRUNSWICK 
Boylston at Clarendon 


Wonders of the 
HUDSON 


palatial Day Line flyers. 


RIGHT summer days find Day Line trips on 
the Hudson of universal appeal. Cool breezes, 
sparkling waters, the magic of America’s grand- 

est river scenery —all these are best enjoyed from 


Six splendid steamers. Luxurious day parlors. Select 
orchestras, Superior cuisine. Rail tickets New York to 
Albany and Albany to New York accepted. Service 
daily including Sunday. Write for illustrated literature. 


Hudson River Day Line 


Desbrosses Street Pier, New York 


Opening June 1925 


Royal 
Moneceau 
Hotel 


35, 37, 39, Avenue Hoche 
PARIS 


Champs-Elysées — Etoile 


250 Rooms 
250 Bath Rooms 
All suites face the 


spacious Avenue or the 
extensive Hotel grounds 


First Class Restaurant and 
Cellar. — American Bar 


| Tea and Dinner Concerts 
by Instrumental Orchestra 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Hairdressing Salons 
Tiekets for all Theaters 


Telegraphic address ? 
Royamonceo = Paris 


Travelers’ Guides 
The Little Guides 


By Various WRITERS 


Detailed guides to various sections of England 
and the Continent. Each book discusses ex- 
haustively a section which would receive only a 
chapter or two in the average guide book. The 
following titles are now ready: 


Bach, illustrated and with maps, $2.50 net 


. ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Seven West Sixteenth Street New York 


Maps for the 
Traveler 


Prepared under the direction of expert geog- 
raphers and printed from plates made to con- 
form exactly with present-day conditions . 


The New Europe 


A large scale folding map showing the latest 
political divisions and containing a table of 
distances between the principal European cities. 
Many steamship routes are marked. 

Printed in three colors. Size 2514 by 2234 
inches. Heavy paper cover. Price 50c net 


The Visitor’s Paris 


A folding street map of Paris showing the 
important buildings, subway routes, etc., and 
containing a list of places of interest and a note 
on transportation. Printed in three colors. 
Size 15 by 20 inches. Price 35c net 


The Visitor’s London 


Uniform with the above. Price 35c net 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Seven West Sixteenth Street New York 


Skirting the Fringe of the Celestial Kingdom ~ 
(Continued from page 10) 


low and deeply worn by time and 
thousands of feet. Along the 
side was a big chain, spiked here 


and there to the rock, so that the ' 


pilgrim exhausted and worn by 
his weary climb, might pull him- 
self up this last almost perpen- 
dicular cliff. The coolies took it 
steadily without any apparent 
straining, but I was glad when it 
was over, and we had passed 
under these Northen Gate=sto 
Heaven” and I could breathe 
without caution. 

The entire top of the moun- 
tain is covered with temples to 
various gods, none of them un- 
usual in any way, and all similar 
in architecture, dirt,.and slouch- 
ing priests to other temples all 


over the country. To a foreigner 


the one enduring memory of Tai 
Shan is the view from the sum- 
mit. Hundreds of years ago the 
Yellow River flowed into the sea 
south of the Shantung peninsula, 
and the flat country thereabout 
is part of the great delta formed 
from piled up silt. When that 
channel became choked and 


clogged, the river broke through _ 


to the sea in another place far 
to the north, and its present 
course is not in sight of Tai Shan. 

An English-speaking guide on 


Rubbing Elbows with the Friendly Chilean 
(Continued from page 27) 


enquiries and discovered that 


there was method in this seeming | 


madness, for under the law taxes 
can only be levied on completed 
structures, and no matter how 
long a building may remain with 
a section of roof or wall or other 
portion uncompleted it is free 
from taxation. 

Frequent trains and _ trolley 
cars connect Concepcion with its 
port of Talcahuano which is a 
busy and far from unimportant 
port, where the Chilean govern- 
ment maintains a naval station and 
dry dock. Here there are musty 
shops and ship chandelries, and 
a superabundance of noisome 
drinking places wherein one 
might expect plots to be hatched 
and dark deeds committed. Toa 
Yankee, the town is of no little 
interest, for in former times it 
was a famous whaling port and 
in its harbor countless bluff- 
bowed, weather - beaten, 
soaked whaleships from New 
Bedford, Nantucket, Salem and 
New London, cast anchor. 
Ashore, the boisterous hard-bit- 
ten, patched and _ toil-stained 
whalemen, after long months or 
years at sea, made merry and 
drank and sang and fought. And 
here, after they had accumulated 
tidy sums through oil or bone, 
and had broiled under equatorial 
suns and had frozen in Arctic or 
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went down ina third of that tin 


oil- | 


ia 
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the mountain top told me s 
comforting news about the cha 
carriers. “According to him the 
are the oldest guild in the worl 
and their traditions go back’ ¢ 
the early days of religious cer 
monies on Tai Shan, centu 
before Christ. To this guild 
apprentices are admitted. Rey 
cruits are sons of carriers, at 
any carrier who so much as sli 
is forbidden to lift a chair agai 
His occupation is gone fore 
All this was such heartening if 
formation to me that I man 
to keep my eyes on the vie 
while the coolies were carryii 
me down the six hundred steps)” 
at top speed. It had taken sever | 
hours to make the ascent, but wel 


and the motion was so regular) 
that on the long flights of stairs 
I felt as if I were in a slow 
elevator. hy 

The spell of Tai Shan was} 
with us long after the moun 
tain itself had sunk into the plai 
behind us, and the enduring) 
patience of that race which hadi} 
built for itself an altar to whi 
men can penetrate only with di 
culty, yet whose stones are wot 
smooth by the devout feet of pity 
grims through the ages. 


ay) | 
Antarctic seas, many vane 
whalemen settled down and ma 
their homes. Later, many an ol dl 
Yankee whaleship was sold to} 
Chilean owners to be used in thi 
local whaling industry, and many) 
an old Yankee veteran of whal 
ing days of New England stood) 
as skipper upon their decks. In- 
deed, it was largely owing to the 
whaling ships, and the industry 
and commerce that followed ever | 
in their wakes, that Talcahuano 
became of importance. 
few of: the newer ships—mere 
youngsters of fifty or sixty yea 
ago, still cruise about the he | 
Pacific and under the Chilean) 
flag capture the humpbacks. But 
even they have deserted Talca-| 
huano, and the last of the Yankee | 
whaleships in Talcahuano’s har- 
bor is a stripped, pathetic hulk 
whose ornate figurehead is. 
scarred and broken, whose stout 
wooden davits are sagging and’ 
awry, and whose painted ports - 
are faded and weathered. Even’ 
her name is obliterated, but still 
plain upon her broad, square 
counter one may read the letters: 
of her home port—“New Bed-: 
ford,” as though neither time, 
neglect, man’s vandalism nor the | 
elements could obliterate the’ 
memory of that famous old 
Yankee whaling port. 


Foreground of Essex & Sussex on the Afternoon Tea Dance at Essex & Sussex 
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Spring Lake, New Jersey 


Directly on the Ocean 


A Resort Hotel of Distinctive Superiority 
Two Golf Courses 
Open from June 26th 


C. S. KROM 


Manager 


BOOKLET, FLOOR PLANS AND RATES ON 
APPLICATION 


London’s Leading Ladies’ 


| W ‘NEW MONTEREY Hairdressers 


NORTH ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 
Directly on the Ocean 


American Plan Capacity 500 Season, June to late Sept. 
New Jersey’s Most Beautiful a la Carte Grill-Room 


(40 Private Salons Staffed by Experts) 


Fixed Prices 


‘ULTIMA”’ 


(A fascinating transformation) 


6S gaps ani numa De EMILE 
=—— Permanent Waving, 
— Hair-Tinting, Manicure, 24625 (Conduit ests 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER IN ROOMS (New Method), Etc. LONLONW. 
: 7 18-hole Golf Course ' Cae 
Interesting Social Life Daily Concerts and Dancing 
Modern Swimming Pool Adjoining Wonderful Ocean Bathing Call up Mayfair 6263 (3 lines) for an 
SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager appointment at your Hotei or at the Salons 
New York Office, 383 Madison Avenue. Tel. Vanderbilt 4990. 
Branch of McDonnell & Co., Brokers:—Members N. Y. Stock Exchange EMILE, Ltd., LONDON and PARIS 
On “The New Jersey Tour, A Road of Never-Ending Delight” 
Same Management as THE PRINCESS MARTHA, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


18 Independent Tours 
via Grace Line 


EWA Gee all the luxury of a cruise on a private yacht, the 

“Santa’’ steamers transport you to South America, the 
land of the unusual. There you will find relics of ancient 
civilizations more fascinating than those of the Old World; 
interesting peoples; scenes of marvelous splendor; gay, cul- 
tured, modern cities where ate 
famous museums, masterpieces of 
colonial and modern architecture 


and beautiful parks. 


18 TO 81 DAYS 
$250.00 and up 


Through the Panama Canal visiting, at 
your pleasure, Panama, Bolivia, Peru, 
Chile, Argentina, etc. Swift luxurious 
steamers especially built for service in the 


Gout America 


tropics. All outside rooms. Swimming 
pools, laundries. Excellent cuisine and 
service. 


Sailings fortnightly throughout the year 
via the route preferred by travelers exper- 
ienced in South American Travel. 


Tickets and information from your local, 
agent or write for Booklet <‘A’’ 


GRACE LINE . 


New York City . 


10 Hanover Square 
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NCTHE HOUSE FOR FINE FURNITUREM 
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Silk 


NON "200 years ago native Walnutwood Furniture, i Rs 
NN the graceful designs perfected during the reigns of YY 
NX William & Mary and Queen Anne, was the fashion Wi 
RY in England. To-day tashion repeats itself. We Wy 
XIN illustrate Reproductions of 18th Century designs made Rwy 
YY in our London workshops. LYON 
WY Original Antiques of the period figure largely in our KAN 
XY Collection. Inquiries invited. _ ae 
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GILL& REIGATE” 


Furnishers and Decorators to HM. the Ming’ 
73 to 77. OXFORD ST.. and 7, SOHO SQ. LONDON.W.1. 


“Stalking Big Game in the Indian Jungle 
(Continued from page 33) 


low the women and girls were 
just returning from the jungles; 
there were twenty-five or thirty 
of them walking gracefully in 
single file with their bamboo bas- 
kets balanced on their heads and 
filled with all the edibles the 
jungle affords. As they walked 
along they shouted one to an- 
other, or carried on a lively con- 
versation with some member 
from whom they were separated 
by several others. 

The Munda’s wife and daugh- 
ter each had a basket filled with 
berries, young shoots, the large 
beanlike pods from the liana vines 
and jungle potatoes or “aalu.” 

The peafowl were calling in 
their loud and peculiar metallic 


notes; I picked up my gun and 


hurried along with a_shikari to 
some open fields. Near the edge 
of the clearing and opposite the 
jungle I stopped behind a clump 
of bushes; I did not have long 
to wait, for soon I detected a 
slight movement in the under- 
growth near by and then the 
peculiar call—that heard for the 
first time one never suspects 
could be made by a bird. The 
difficulty now was to remain mo- 
tionless; the peafowl is the most 
shy and keen eyed of jungle 
birds. With graceful, short 
strides, a peacock and two hens 
came out in the open opposite 
me. The male bird with his 
bright metallic blue breast and 
sweeping tail was more than six 
feet long. They looked about 
sharply and then went to feed- 
ing; slowly they moved toward 
me. My shikari was just getting 
ready to pull his bow when I 
fired at the neck of the male 
bird. The other two arose with 
a rush of wings and flew away 
into the jungle. We went out 
into the open and picked up our 
bird, a fine specimen, really too 
beautiful to kill. I agree with 
the Hindus who regard it as 
sacred. 

On the way to the village we 
startled))are lock! Sotessjunely. 
murghi” or jungle fowl, but it 
was too dark to shoot at these 
cunning cousins of our domestic 
fowl. They resemble the Red 
Leghorn but are quite a little 
smaller; the crow of the jungle 
cock, though somewhat shorter 
is very nearly like that of the 
domestic cock, both being de- 
scended from common ancestors. 

The road next day took us 
across a stretch of jungle and 
along the edge of densely wooded 
slopes; below us along the nullas 
were wild banana trees and many 
varieties of tropical ferns grow- 
ing in dense clusters among 
flowers of brilliant colors; 
orchids and climbing vines and 
other parasites clung to the limbs 
of the giant sal and cottonwood 
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trees. Save for the peculiar ca 
of the great hornbill there wa 
scarcely a sound to greet om 
ears till we emerged into a ley 
strip of country dotted over wi 
mohwa trees under which gif 
and women were busily gather 
ing the blossoms and taking the 
away to their compounds to dry 
in the hot sun. 

The mohwa is a large si 
branching tree with  obl 
leaves, some of them eight 1 
ches long, and blossoms during 
the winter season. The flow 
are globular, waxy in appearam 
and cream colored with a fait 
greenish tint. They are edibl 
but extremely sweet, with 
peculiar sickening flavor that] 
lingers long in the mouth. Ho "- 
ever, they are liked by all animals)| | 
and are highly appreciated by the |) 
natives, who eat them raw, dry} 
them for future use and distil am|| 
extremely intoxicating liquor 
from them. 

I stopped to chat a few mi 
utes with a group near the roai 
side and asked them if they really 
like the mohwa as food. One 


dead, but the mohwa was with |) 
him forever.” | 

A little farther on we came to |) 
a small village where I stopped jj 
to eat my lunch while the shikari 
told the eager listeners of my |) 
exploits in the Ghatkuri jungle. | 
The village gardens were filled }) 
with native vegetables like the |) 
“brinjal,” a kind of egg plant |} 
and many common to us, such as |} 
squashes and pumpkins, tomatoes ||) 
and chili peppers and the white }} 
sweet potato. The villagers gave | 
me some bananas and papayas | 
from trees that grew in theif 
compounds but they had made no 
special effort to cultivate fruit’ 
since the jungles are filled with | 
berries, seeds and small fruits | 
that appeal to the native palate | 
more than the cultivated varieties | 
do. i | 
\| 
| 
1 
; 
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BERLIN TO ROME IN | 
ONE NIGHT 


Italy and Germany have established i 
a new de luxe train service connecting 
Rome and Berlin in the fastest possi- _ 
ble time with only one night in 
sleeper. Formerly, this trip required — 
Trains leave both | 
capitals in the morning and arrive the 
following afternoon. These de luxe — 
trains are equipped with cozy first-_ 
and second-class compartments for 
one or two persons. The traveler 
along this route finds revealed to him | 
the most picturesque region of Hue — 
rope, new countries in their modern — 
developments and yet centuries old in 
tradition and history. The trip is a | 
distance equal to that between New — 
York and St. Louis or between Chicago 
and Boston or that of an aeroplane 
journey from Washington and Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 2% 


| Going Abroad? 


You’ll travel more pleasantly 


if you 
Travel: with McBride Books 


} The Complete Pocket Guide to Europe 
By E. C. and T. L. StepMan 


1 The recognized standard guide book for the Euro- 

| pean traveler, especially valuable because of its con- 
venient size and the accessibility of the information 
| it contains. Pocket size. Flexible cloth. With numer- 
| ows maps. ‘$4.00 


| 
| Planning a Trip Abroad 
| é By Epwarp HuncErrorD 


All the information necessary for a European tour 
—steamer, money, passports, baggage, tipping, what 
_ to see abroad, shopping, etc. $1.50 


| _ Finding the Worth While in Europe 
| By AtBert B. OSBORNE 


i] This indispensable volume, a guide to what is 
|) really worth while, brings to the prospective voyager 
the experience of a discriminating and delightful 
| traveler. Illustrated. $2.50 
Picture Towns of Europe 


1 By Atsert B. OsBorNE 
A charming book, filled with intimate descriptions 


times. Among the cities described are: Carcassonne, 

San Gimignano, Toledo, Ragusa, Hildesheim, Bus- 

saco, and many others. Illustrated. $2.50 
As It Is In England 


By Apert B. OsBorNE 


I A book which portrays with unusual charm those 

places that give England her greatest individuality 

| —the luxuriant countryside with its picturesque vil- 

‘yi lages, castles, cathedrals, abbeys and peaceful land- 

scapes, $2.50 
France From Sea to Sea 


By Artuur STANLEY Riccs 


A thoroughly accurate and informative guide—and 
delightful reading besides. Illustrated. $2.50 
Vistas in Sicily 
By ARTHUR STANLEY Riccs 

A welcome travel book about Italy’s southern 
island of multiple charms. Illustrated. $2.50 
Riviera Towns 
By Hrrpert ApAms GIBBons 


A spirited and delightful guide to the winter play- 
ground of Europe. With 32 illustrations by Lester 
G. Hornby. $4.50 

A Little Book of Brittany —~ 
By Rosert MEpDILL 


Offers the traveler a personally conducted excur- 
sion into Brittany, painting a picture of the colorful 
towns, describing the customs of the people, and re- 
creating the unique charm of this ancient province. , 
| Illustrated. $1.50 


Norwegian Towns and People 
By Rosert Mepity 


Describes ‘the most interesting and typical cities 
of Norway, as well as the fjords and other natural 
beauties. Illustrated. $1.50 

Sweden and Its People 
By Rosertr MepILy 


A complete, informative and thoroughly readable 
description of the most interesting aspects of Sweden 
and its people. Illustrated. $1.50 


Finland and Its People 
By Ropert MEDILL 


The new republic of the North intimately described 
by an experienced traveler and writer. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


of cities which have retained the color of medieval - 


The 7-Day Guides 


London in 7 Days 
Paris in 7 Days 
Rome in 7 Days 

By ArtHur Mitton 


Convenient guides by a man 
who knows his way around 
and knows the best way. Pro- 
grams for each day that are 
triumphs of selection. A new 
kind of guide “for people in 
a hurry.” 

Pocket size. Each, $1.50 


Regarding the 
French 
By Moma CLARKE 


Fascinating and penetrating 
sketches—a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of the things every vis- 
itor in France should know. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


The Bretons at 
Home 
By Frances M. GostLine 


An intimate and detailed 
story of one of the most pic- 
turesque places in all Europe. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


The Land of 
Pardons 
By Anatote Le Braz 


A new edition of a French 
classic work on Brittany and 
her people. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


The Lure of the 
Riviera 
By Frances M. GostLine 


Not so much a guide book 
as an adventure in enjoyment. 
Nice, Tourettes, Monte Carlo, 
La Turbie, Mentone, Grasse, 
Castellane and Cannes are 
described with charm and al- 
luring vividness. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 


The Lure of 
French Chateaux 
By Frances M. Gostiinc 


Here are told the stories 
of such historic chateaux as 
those of Saint-Germain, St. 
Cloud, Malmaison, Versailles, 
Fontainebleau, Avignon, Car- 
cassonne, and many others. 

Illustrated. $2.00 net 


Dining in Paris 
By SOMERVILLE STORY 


An absolute necessity if you 
wish to dine intelligently, 
amusingly and satisfactorily 
in Paris. $1.50 


The Little Guides 
By Various WRITERS 


Detailed guides to various 
sections of England and the 
Continent. Each book dis- 
cusses exhaustively a section 
which would receive only a 
chapter or two in the average 
guide book. The following 
titles are now ready: 
ENGLISH LAKES 
DEVON 
CoRNWALL 
NoRMANDY 
ROME 
SICILY 

Each, illustrated and with maps 

$2.50 net 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
In ordering by mail add 6% for postage 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
Publishers 


7 West 16th Street 


New York 


PAN AMERI 


MUNSON STEAMSHIP LINE 
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Now It’s Springtime 
in South America 


LORIOUSLY cool days, bright 
skies, everywhere the fresh- 
ness of Spring—such are 

August and September in South 
America. Come see this wonder- 
land atits best. Take advantage of 
one of the ideal trips arranged by 
the Pan America Line. Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, gay 
Buenos Aires — these are the halts 
in a delightful voyage. 

More thrilling still is the wonderful Round 
South America trip—from Buenos Aires by 
the comfortable Trans-Andean Railway 
to Valparaiso and the glories of Chile and 
Peru, then back to New York via Panama 
Canal. A wonderful holiday, whichever 
trip you choose. Fortnightly sailings from 
New York by fast, luxurious, 21,000-ton 
Government ships. 


S. S. American Legion 
S. S. Pan America 

S. S. Southern Cross 
S. S. Western World 


All outside rooms. Beds — not berths. 
First-class cuisine. Charming fellow-pas- 
sengers. The mystery and fascination of a 
new world. Health, Comfort, Education, 
Delight. A holiday you'll thrill to. Write 
for full details. 
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THE FLANDERS 


OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY 


A new fireproof structure of 232 rooms, each with lavatory, 
toilet and bath facilities. Thoroughly modern, beautifully ap- 
pointed and has an ideal location directly on the boardwalk at 
Eleventh Street. American plan. All outside rooms. Solariums. 
Open porches overlook ocean and pool. Sunken Garden where 
refreshments will be served from the Flanders’ Fountain. Fine 
open-air-pool and Bath Department with lockers. Golf, tennis, 
riding, swimming, yachting, fishing and other outdoor sports. 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM 
President—Manager 
For seven years Manager ‘‘The Greenbrier.” 
White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 


During the month of September the Flanders’ private 
yacht will be available, free, to guests and their friends 
—sailing, fishing and crabbing 
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Tose Chine Golf 


Golf Clubs and How to Use Them 
By EDWARD RAY 


In this book the former Open Champion of the U. S. discusses the 
uses of the various clubs and the secrets of the grips—a subject more 
vital than most players think. 

75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents 


Driving, Approaching and Putting 
By EDWARD RAY 


Ted Ray has always stood out among great players by the indi- 
viduality of his methods. In this little volume he reveals the theory 
and practice of a master in the arts of driving, approaching and 
putting. A book that is bound to improve your game. 

75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents 


Golf for Occasional Players 
By A VETERAN 


Are you a casual player? 
The author believes that the style and swing of a champion are not 
the best for the occasional player and shows why. A book crammed 
with common sense and suggestions. 

75 cents net. Postpaid 80 cents 


Golf for the Late Beginner 
By HENRY HUGHES 


The author himself took up golf in middle age, and with his experi- 
ence fresh upon him explains the correct principles of golf in a way 
especially helpful to the late beginner. The illustrations are from 
photographs showing correct and incorrect methods. 

$1.00 net. Postpaid $1.05 


The Science of Golf 
By P. FOWLIE 
Mr. Fowlie attempts in this book to apply the acid test of science 
to the various theories by which famous players have explained 
their own methods of play. He discusses the grip, the swing in all 
its phases, the follow through, the stance and attitude, spared and 


approached shots and putting. Illustrated. 
$1.75 net. Postpaid $1.85 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 
SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET : : NEW YORK 


If you are, this book will help you. 
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Facing Death in Search of Grass 


(Continued from page 37) 


in the early morning some had 
worn their cotton shoes, but now 
that the snow was soft and wet 
nearly all were barefoot. Soon 
the dogs were leaping safely out- 
side the limits of the trail, though 
often causing great excitement 
by dislodging stones. Schoed- 
sack, too, now worked with more 
ease. And ever the thousands 
came on. When the sun began 
to sink behind the mountain, the 
trail was still full. 

“For three days thus the tribes 
have been crossing. Every morn- 
ing we have climbed to a new 
place on the mountain for pic- 
tures. Every evening we have 
camped somewhere down near its 
foot. 
under the stars on a-rock high up 
in the snow itself; and we are 
done with our work on this side 
of Zardeh Kuh. Tomorrow for 
the summit ! 

“We were off at dawn. We 
thought the show would be over 
by the time we reached the moun- 
tain top; but when, at last, we 
arrived at the wind-swept rock 


summit, we found it in full 
swing. 
“Down the mountain side 


steeply and yet more steeply 
swept a natural winding road of 
deep glacial snow. And upon the 
stern rock walls that loomed 
above it thousands of delicate 
purple flowers had been scattered 
by some old pagan god. Down 
this sheer snow lane, with its 
flower-decked walls, as far as the 
eye could see, moved a continu- 
ous line of black dots. 

“We rode down among the 
crowd. Here, there, animals lay 
dead in the snow. The old, the 
young, ‘and the weak were 
strapped backward on donkeys 
and cows. And whooping and 
laughing, shouting and weeping, 
stumbling and falling, the cotton- 
clad horde swept on down . 
down ... down the mountain 
side. 

“We went with them, went 
downward mile after mil¢, almost 
knee-deep in the soft snow. At 
last, snow and mountain ended; 
we broke out of a gorge into the 
open. Here, out to the horizon 
stretched green valleys through 
which, in the golden sunshine, 
rippled silver streams feeding the 
luxuriant young grass. Here was 
the prize of the gallant fight. 
Here was the land of plenty. 
Grass. Grass and Life! 

“An hour or so later we were 
riding into our camp, and there 
was young Lufta, and Niz Ali 
and Haidar and them all—all 
rushing out to greet us. But 
Hadji rushed out weeping. He 


But tonight we are lying “hardships 


‘black tents were to be bro 
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was weeping with joy. Heh 
been sure all his mules had di 
in the snow. ; 

“And now before I sleep 1 
night, I want to put down a qu 
tion or two that have been pt 
zling me ever since I’ve bee ; 
on “that snow-mountain. | W 
don’t the people, having all the 
cattle, make some kind of a sh 
out of hide that will stand t 
snow? Why must they go bar 
foot? And why don’t they mak 
sheepskin coats? a 

“Of course there is evolutio 
The tribes have been making 1 
trip for many centuries and fi 
women and children—and 
too—can stand certain physic 
impossible to o 
Just as a central African ne 
can go bareheaded in a sun w 
would kill a white man; so 
Baktyari can go barefoot in sn OV 
in which we, in like conditions 
would suffer terribly. TI 
one good reason. But the 1 
answer to it all, I think, is 
one Haidar gave me many d 
after the crossing of the riv 

“ “We people of the tribes carey 
nothing for cold or rain or sto 
Those are things for town weak 
lings to fear.’ 

“T might tell how for th € 
more days, each day, Schoeds 
and I climbed back into the s 
up the mountain to film the tribe 
which kept pouring over; and 
might tell how for two nights ot 
camp was under arms, expectin 
an attack from the Bawadi ( 
camp of a mile from us we 
raided and swept clean, some 0 
its men being killed); and 
might tell of the affair of th 
imitation pearl necklace, and/o 
a long ride down to Isfahan 
get money, and of the Pers 
muleteers with the roses betw 
their lips as they sat in their s 
lit caravansaries; and then of ov 
final departure from the tribe. 

“Oh, there are many things 
might tell in detail, but ’m ne 
going to. My story is the st 
of the migration of a peo 
And that is over. 

“Now, we saw the tribes be 
gin to scatter through this tree 
less land of green, green val 
and a hundred streams. Soon 


down from the semi-villages 
in the Charar Mahal valley, 
it was time for us to go. 

not back across the Baktyar 
Mountains, because we plannec 
to go to Isfahan, then north te 
Teheran, and westward ag 
over the easy much-tray 
Bagdad road which lay two 

dred miles north of the tents 6 
Haidar.” 


